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big For the Companion. Soon after, the store-keeper 
AK UN of the village, seeing what ex- 
. HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE llent hammers th wel 
cere i rs ese ere, 
AT HOME. gave the blacksmith a magniti- 
svi e ; 
By James Parton. cent order for two dozen, which, 
‘ When a young man begins to in due time, were placed upon 
De think of making his fortune, his his counter for sale. 
vith first notion usually is to go away At this time something hap- 
-¥. from home to some very distant 











was California; and old men re- events of the kind in the lives of he ». 
member when Buffalo was about meritorious men. ‘Fortune fa- o = 
as far west as the most enter- vors the brave,’ is an old say- J = 

CIs prising person thought of ven- ing, and good luck in business is wu = 
turing. very apt to befall the man who to > 

It is not always a foolish thing could do very well without it. we 

to push ont into the world far It so happened that a New S 
beyond the parent nest, as the York dealer in tools, named oo 
young birds do in midsummer. Wood, whose store is still kept 5 
But I can tell you, boys, from in Chatham Street, New York, Ss 

Leah actual inquiry, thata great num- happened to be in the village 

care ber of the most important and getting orders for tools. As 

: famous business men of the soon is his eye fell upon those - 

: United States struck down roots hammers, he saw their merits, - 

ca where they were first planted, and bought them all. He did * 
and where no one supposed there more. He left a standing order 

a was room or chance for any for as many hammers of that ‘oe 

i large thing to grow. kind as David Maydole could 

fal I will tell you a story of one make. 

Sept. of these men, as I heard it from 








place. 


At present, the favorite 
spot is Colorado; awhile ago it 


his own lips some time ago, in 
a@ Dex tT ) 1eC- 


tured. 
He was an old man their; and 
acurious thing about him was 


MBE wus 





pened to David Maydole which 
may fairly be called good luck; 
and you will generally notice 


That was the beginning. ‘The 
young blacksmith hired a man 
two, then and 
made more hammers, and kept 
on making hammers during the 


or more wen, 


D. whole of his active life, employ- 
that, although he was too deaf ing at last a hundred and fifteen 
K to hear one word of a public ad- men 
dress, even of the loudest speak- During the first twenty years, 
er, he not only attended chureh he was frequently experiment- 
every Sunday, but was rarely sae ae ex alps tes ing with a view to improve the 
cipals. absent when a lecture was de- aS La ee ae eae ae, eR hammer. He discovered just 
ada livered. the best combination of ores to 
gue to While I was performing on that occasion, I} lage of the State of New York; no railroad yet;| The neighborhood in which he lived would! make his hammers hard enough, without being 
saw him sitting just in front of the platform, | and even the Erie Canal many miles distant. | have scarcely required half a dozen new ham-| too hard. 
| Dat sleeping the sleep of the just till the last word | He was the village blacksmith, his establish- | mers per annum. But, one day, there came to He gradually found out precisely the best form 
rubhie was uttered. | ment consisting of himself and a boy to blow | the village six carpenters to work upon a new | of every part. There is not a turn or curve 
"5 i —o ain Sag ve >man | " 3 : a : 
rer Upon being introduced to this old gentleman | the bellows. chureh, and one of these men, having left his 








in his office, and learning that his business was He was a good deal troubled with his ham- 


about either the handle or the head which has 


hammer at home, came to David Maydole’s | not been patiently considered, and reconsidered, 

é to make hammers, I was at a loss for a subject | mers. Sometimes the heads would fly off. If | blacksmith’s shop to get one made. and considered again, until no further improve- 

of conversation, as it did never occur to me|the metal was too soft, the hammer would “Make me as good a hammer,” said the car-| ment seemed possible, Every handle is sea- 

that there was anything to be said about ham- | spread out and wear away; if it was too hard, penter, ‘tas you know how.” soned three years, or until there is no shrink 
mers. it would split. | ‘That was touching David upon a tender place. | left in it. ; 

I have generally possessed a hammer, and| At that time blacksmiths made theirown ham-| ‘As good a one as I know how?” said he. | Perhaps the most important discovery which 
frequently inflicted damage on my fingers there- mers, and he knew very little about mixing ores | “But perhaps you don’t want to pay for as good | he made was that a perfect tool cannot be made 
with, but I had supposed that a hammer was | so as to produce the toughest iron. But he was! a one as I know how to make.” , ; by machinery. 

By simply a hammer, and that hammers were very | particularly troubled with the hammer getting | “Yes, Ido,” replied the man; “I want a good “Naturally, his first thought, when he found 
ne much alike. At last I said,— off the handle, a mishap which could be dan-| hammer.” | his business increasing, was to apply machinery 

3 “And here you make hammers for mankind, | gerous as well as inconvenient. | The blacksmith made him one of his best. It | to the manufacture, and for some years several 
on. Mr. Maydole?” | At this point of his narrative the old gentle-| was probably the best hammer that had ever | parts of the process were thus performed. Grad- 

You may have noticed the name of David | man showed a number of old hammers, such as | been made in the world, since it contained two | ually, his machines were discarded, and for 

: May dole upon hammers, He is the man. | were in use before he began to improve the in-| or three important improvements never before many years before his retirement, every portion 
\LL : “Tea,” said he, “I have made hammers here | strument; and it was plain that men had tried | combined in the instrument. of the work was done by hand. 

i for twenty-eight years. See si Se j very hard before him to overcome this diffi-| The carpenter wa& delighted with it, and| Each hammer is hammered out from a piece 
9 ‘ Pie, then, . said I, shouting = Me best — culty. ; | showed it, with a good deal of exultation, to his | of iron, and is tempered over a slow charcoal 
si ; y this time you onght to be able to make aj) One hammer had an iron rod running down | five companions; every man of whom came the | fire, under the inspection of an experienced man. 

m Pretty good hammer.” | through the handle with a nut screwed on at! next day to the shop and wanted one just like | He looks as though he were cooking his ham- 
om Bos “No, Tean’t,” was his reply. “I can’t make | the end. Another was wholly composed of iron, | it. They did not understand all the blacksmith’s | mers on a charcoal furnace, and he watches 
donee mm pretty good hammer. I make the best ham-| the head and handle being all of one piece. | notions about tempering and mixing the metals, | them until the process is complete, as a cook 
nen a mer that’s made.’’ There were various other devices, some of which | but they saw ata glance that the head and the | watches mutton chops. 
no - a Phat was strong language. I thought, at first, | were exceedingly clumsy and awkward. | handle were so united that there never was likely | I heard some curious things about the man- 
send fot he meant it as a joke; but I soon found it was; At last, he hit upon an improvement which 


ring the 





no joke at all ‘led to his being able to put a hammer upon a 


He had made hammers the study of his life- | 








to be any divorce between them. 
To a carpenter building a wooden house, the 


The founder never 
He never advertised. 


agement of this business. 
did anything to “‘push’’ it. 











building handle in such a way that it would stay there. | mere removal of that one defect was a boon be- | He never reduced the price of his hammers be- 
non aA time and, after many years of thoughtful and | He made what is called an adze-handled ham- yond price; he could hammer away with confi- | cause other manufacturers were doing so. 
seer the “borious experiment, he had actually produced | mer, the head being attached to the handie after | dence, and without fear of seeing ‘the head of | His only care, he said, had been to make a 
cinity of fj na article, to which, with all his experiments, | the manner of an adze. his hammer leap into the next field, unless perfect hammer, to make just as many of them 
at oe ( knowledge and experience, he could suggest no | The improvement consists in merely making | stopped by a comrade’s head. ; las people wanted, and no more, and to sell them 
Phasecosl in provement, | a longer hole for the handle to go into, by which | When all the six carpenters had been supplied | at a fair price. If people did not want his ham- 
sais ; tpeahage cope: to discover peed many points pena it hae a much firmer hold of the head, | with these improved hammers, the contractor | mers, he did not want to make them. If they 
Wedner here are about an instrument which I had al- | and can easily be made extremely tight. | came and ordered two more. He seemed to think, | did not want to pay what they were worth, they 
> teacher ways supposed a very simple thing. Iwas sur-| With this improvement, if the handle is well | and, in fact, said as much. that the blacksmith | were welcome to buy cheaper ones of some one 
oe prised to learn in how many ways a hammer | seasoned and well wedged, there is no danger | ought to make his hammers a little better than | else. , 
to’ Har- can be bad. | of the head flying off. He made some other | those he had made for the men. For his own part, his wants were few, and he 
atitie De But, first, let me tell you how he came to | 


| changes, all of them merely for his own con- 
| venience, without a thought of going into the 
There he was, forty years ago, in a small vil- | manufacture of hammers, 


“T can’t make any better ones,’’ said honest | was ready at any time to go back to his black- 
David. ‘‘When I make a thing. I make it as | smith’s shop. 


well as I can, no matter who it’s for."’ | 


thin] 
ols often ‘hink of hammers. 
here for 3 


fering on The old gentleman concluded his interesting 
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THE YOUTH'S 
: N 

narration by making me a present of one of his | passed into the sitting-room, I said to the lady, 
“That woman has some great sorrow."’ 
ures. “Oh, no; only perhaps a little ‘’omesick for 

If it had been a picture, I should have had it} hold Hengland,’’* was the reply. “She has | 
framed and hung up over my desk, a perpetual | been with me two years, and has never spoken | 
admonition to me to do my work. well; not too | of any trouble. 
fast: not too much of it; not with any showy} “I have had my suspicions, however,” she 
false polish; not letting anything go till I had | added, “that she might have a husband some- 
done all I could to make it what it should be. where, although she passes for an old maid. 

In telling this little story, I have told thou-| The worthy man in our cottage, who lias a nice 
sands of stories. Take the word hammer out of | home and some money, wanted to marry her, 
it, and put glue in its place, and you have the last winter, to secure a good mother for his boys. | 
history of Peter Cooper. By putting in other 3ut she said, ‘No, that she’ad no ’eart for mar- | 
words, you can make the true history of every | Tying.’”’ 
great business in the world which has lasted 
thirty years. 

The true “protective system,” 


hammers, which I now cherish among my treas- 


When the open wagon came up from the de- 
pot, about sunset next day, we all went to the 
of kitchen door to welcome ‘‘the master,’’ and to 
hear so much, is to make the best article; and he 
who does this need not buy a ticket for Colo- 
rado. 


which we 
take a peep at the new man. 

Catherine stood in the doorway, the picture of 
neatness. She was dressed in one of her ‘‘Heng- 
* in which good-sized cowslips re- 
posed on a ground of refreshing lilac color. 

I complimented her dress, and her high-topped 
comb, and her broad muslin collar, when she 
smiled and replied,— 

“These all were given me at a fair at ’ome, 
years agone, and I have worn them but twice. 
Some way, I just felt like dressing up this after- 
noon, Perhaps it was to please you, who have 
spoke so kind to me.” 

“Thank you, Catherine. Here comes the 
wagon, See what a great muscular fellow the 
master has brought!”’ 

The master gave the reins to one of the hay- 
makers who was just coming in to tea, bade an- 
other to take Timothy’s “box’’ into the barn- 
chamber, and then he walked into the kitchen 
with his new giant, saying,— 

“Come in and get your supper, so as to feel 

at home, before you go to your room. Cath- 
erine!”’ 
Catherine had fled; and the man, who had 
caught a glimpse of her, stood looking at the 
door through which she had vanished, his eyes 
and mouth wide open. 

“Catherine, come now and give your country- 
man a good supper!” called the farmer. 

In 2 moment, she appeared in the doorway, as 
paleas marble; and the great, good-looking, mid- 
dle-aged man made a bound for her, and caught 
her in his arms, and showered kisses — which | 
sounded like the report of patent pop-guns—on | 
her pale face | 

He then held her off at arms’ -length, and 
cried,— 

“Is it ye, indeed, Catherine, that I thought | 
dead, found by a mericle?”’ | 

“O Timothy!" gasped Catherine, “I'd long | 
thought ve dead in Haustralia!”’ 

“T never set foot on it, sinner as I was to tell | 
ye I was goin’ !"" | 
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lish gowns,’ 
For the Companion. 


CATHERINE. 
By Mrs, J. D. Chaplin. 

If you think the lovers I am going to tell 
about were a pink and white girl, with sweet 
eyes and fine hair, and a tall, handsome fellow 
saying soft things to her, you are greatly mis- 
taken, 

We had been at summer hotels, at the sea- 
side, and among the mountains, where pert Irish 
girls, and sometimes perter Yankee ones, flaunt- 
ed round the table in parti-colored costumes, and 
with hair frizzled and pulled over their eyes, 
ale poodle. 

We were tired of people, and wanted to rest; 
so we induced a farmer’s wife to count us among 
her family, and let us share their fresh butter 
and sweet cream, These, and the strawberries, 
and the chickens, were all very nice, but the 
most refreshing sight there was a real genuine 
servant, 

She was a middle-aged woman with horny 
hands, hair touched with gray, and a patient, sad 
expression in her eyes. Her voice was low and 
pleasant, and her smile very winning, although 
she was uncommonly plain, and bore marks of 
an encounter with that destroyer of beauty,— 
the sma!l-pox. . 





Catherine—she answered to no such pet name 
as “Katy,” or “Kitty’’—always wore a clean, 
well-starched print, with a frill of the same at 
the neck, a checked apron, tied with tape around 
her waist, and her hair was always combed 
of 
those rare women who can get up a dinner, and 
then, as if by magic, put herself in perfect order 
to serve at table. 

Catherine was doing double duty at this time. 
The boy, whose duty it was to milk seven cows 
and feed two hundred hens, had gone home, ill, 
and as the men were all busy in the harvest- 
fields, his work came on her. The farmer had 
gone down to New York to get another man, and 
was expected home the next day. 

That evening, we went out to see Catherine 
milk, and as we stood beside her and the deli- 
eate buff-colored Jersey cow she was milking, 
we fell into conversation with her. 


smoothly over her forehead, She was one 


Here we all withdrew from what should be a| 
strictly private conference. | 
That night, Catherine tapped at my door; and 

when admitted, she said, with a courtesy,— 

“T couldn't let ve sleep, ma’am, till I'd ex- 
plained, lest ve might think me an onmodest 
girl that a stranger would dare be kissing 

‘Timothy and me were 'trothed to each other 
at ‘ome, and for four years we were struggling 
She told us she was well acquainted with her | to lay up a bit to come to Hamerica with. Iwas 


work, having been a farm-servant in ‘‘Heng- 


land.” She thought work lighter and wages 


better here than there, and remarked,— 


in the town. ‘E would tease me at times, telling 
me ‘e'd found a fairer nor me, and would marry 
“If servants were willing to be like servants | her, and so used to fret me. 
here, and not be always struggling to look like 
ladies, they might lay by a good bit for a sick 
day, or for old age.” 

I said that it was cheering to meet one who 


wouldn't change me for any girl in the land. 
But ‘e'd soon be hat it again. 


**’Etried it once too hoften. He came in, say- 





was contented in her lot; upon which she heaved 
adeep sigh, and I saw that it was the same old | be back for ten years, and bid me farewell. I 


story,—"an aching void,” if no deeper sorrow, | couldn't bear the mortification, and I made up} 


She did not look up, nor court sympathy, but} my mind to leave Hengland. 
I could not help saying,— “When night came, I put my box in the wag- 
*T suppose vou left your parents behind, and | oner’s ‘ands, and went to Liverpool, and took 
your brothers and sisters?” ship for ‘ere. Thalways thought him in Haus- 
tralia, and ‘e thought me crazed or dead when I 
was not to be found. But ’e’s suffered enough, 
poor dear lad. 
“Aye, though 


“No; my parents died when I were a bit of a 
child. 

“Well, one sighs for the very green earth of | 
his native land,"’ I said. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know about that, ma’am; I 
never think of that. It's just as green and 
God's earth is about the same all 
over; and again there was a deep, deep sigh. 

We followed Catherine as she bore the shin- 
ing pails into the dairy, and there we met the 
lady of the farm 


My brother died ten years ago.” | 


such long years ha’ gone by, 
‘e's never loved another, and ’is ’eart is just 
breakin’ wi’ gratitude to God for bringing him 
sweet here safe to me. 

“He's promised, solemn as an oath, never to 
tease me more, and I've pledged me never to be 
a silly loon, but a wise, sensible woman, worthy 
to be his wife. I've asked leave of the mistress 


Yes, we mean just that, for she was a lady as|to go to the minister with him to-morrow; and 


well as a farmer's wife. She met Catherine} the master himself offered to drive us over in 
with a smile, and said,— his best wagon.” 
“Be patient one more milking, Catherine. ‘But you have no wedding dress,”’ I said. 


The master’s coming to-morrow with a man who 


by natur’ a bit sad, and ’e was the merriest lad | 


“But we'd always make up, and ’e’d say ’e| 


in’ he was goin’ hoff to Haustralia, and wouldn't | 


[ON. : 





COMPAN 


erine and Timothy. We gave them wedding- 
presents, and wished them joy, and made them 
the happiest couple in town. 


——i—— 





| 
| 
For the Companion. j 
CALLED. 
Love called, and baby came to dwell 
A few brief months upon the earth; 
God called, and from the earth she went 
To dwell where Love itself had birth. 
EaRL MARBLE. 


+e - 

For the Companion. 
GRANDMA’S FIRST BEAU. 
“Grandma, old Mrs, Lennox says you were 
real pretty when you were young,” said Lena 
Lawrence, as she sat by the side of the still 
comely old lady. | 
“Much obleeged to Miss Lennox,” said grand- | 
ma, with a pleasant laugh, for she was a happy, 
genial old lady. ‘I b’lieve I was considered | 
pretty good-lookin’ some fifty years ago.”” 
“And she said you had lots of beaux. 

you?” 

“Well, I had my share, child, I reckon,’’ and 
the faint red in her old cheek grew brighter, 
‘a many and a many before I ever saw your | 
grandpa. My first beau,—O dear me, how well | 
I remember!” And grandma burst into 2 | 
hearty laugh that almost brought the tears to} 
her eyes. | 

‘Please tell us all about it?’”? demanded three | 
or four young voices. 

“Well, Is’pose I can, if I try. There wasa 
pretty, fair boy lived in the next farm-house to 
ours, ’bout a mile away. His name was Jede- 
diah. He was ’bout seventeen when he first 
aspired to the honor of my company. 

“Twasn't much above sixteen myself, jest out 
of long aprons, and like girls now-a-days, I 
s’pose, thought lots more about the beaux than 
I'd ought to. 

“One awfully cold night in January, all the 
family was settin in the great kitchen, paring 
apples, when a knock came to the door. Father 
got up and opened it, when in came Jedediah, 
all bundled up, with the exception of his nose, 
which was a peaked one. Father invited him 
in, 1n’ he soon perched himself on a high chair, 
and began unwindin’ his comforter. That com- 
forter must ’a’ been yards long. I thought he 
never would stop. Then he set there ten min- 
utes without speakin’ a word, till by-and-by he 
burst ont with,— 

** ‘Tsay, Hanner, Elk Waters is goin’ to hev a 
little party to-night, and he wanted me to ax 
you.’ 

“‘T'd like ter go,’ says I, looking sideways 
over to mother, for the little boys was giggling, 
—‘if mother says so.’ You see, girls and boys 
in them days didn’t go off without asking. 

“It’s awful cold,’ says mother, ‘ aint it, Jed- 
ediah? 

* ‘Well, not so very, goin’ through the woods.” 

“ ‘Bear seen in them woods,’ said father, his 
blue eye twinklin’, ‘and not so long ago, neither.’ 

“Tet 'em come!’ said Jeddy; we called him 
‘Jeddy’ for short. ‘I wasn’t born in the back- 


Did | 


thick woods. 


and round 2 house half-a-dozen times, afore he'd 


git a kiss. You'd say now-a-days, sich doin’s 


| were undignified, an’ all that, but I know that 


girls in my day weren't half as forward an’ 
knowin’ as they are now. 

“Well, ’bout ‘leven, we started for home. an: 
we'd got so well acquainted that we talked lots 
more than when we came. 

“*Aint it dark?’ said I, as we entered the 
‘Nothin’ would tempt me to go 
through here alone. Do you s’pose there’s been 
any bears here lately?’ 


“Course not,’ says Jedediah. ‘If there were. 


you needn't be ’fraid "long o’ me,’ and he held 


my arm so close that all my fears vanished 
What was there to alarm one under the protec- 
tion of such a great strong, manly, fearless fel- 
low? How I did look up to him! 

* Taint afraid of nothin,’ he went on. ‘None 
o’ the boys ever could scare me. No matter 
what comes,—any kind of a critter.—I'd protect 
you, Hanner dear. I jest wish there was a bear 
here! yes, a real live black bear! 
how I could defend you!’ 

“This was getting romantic, wasn't it now? 

felt so grateful that [tried to think of some- 
thing to say to express my gratitude, when he 
gave a start and a cry,— 

** What's that?’ 

“T pulled the wrappings from my face, and 
there, moving from the trees to the left, was a 
great black somethin’, coming straight towards 


I'd show you 





us 


“**O Jedediah, I'm afraid,’ said I, my teeth 
beginning to chatter, ‘there isa bear! O dear! 
what shall I do?” 

“* ‘Jest hurry up,’ ses he, and I feit his arm 
tremble. ‘We'll hev to be gittin’ out of this, 
mighty quick,’ and I found he meant it, for I 
couldn’t hardly begin to keep up with him. 
The way he run was something wonderful for 
so brave a youth, but the quicker we went, the 
quicker came that dreadful bear. At last my 
valiant protector cried out,— 

‘Let go, Hanner, let go!’ 

“QO Jedediah,’ I gasped, ‘don’t run away 
from me; and I just hung on tighter, while he 
ran draggin’ me along. Pretty soon he pushed 
me, but [ wouldn't let go. 

“* ‘Let go of my arm, Isay! There's no need 
of both of us being devoured; let go, I say!’ 


and with that he give a savage pull at my arm, 
aud AWAY HE wel, leaving mie ai wine, 


“Well, dear, I couldn’t begin to tell you what 
I suffered. I can almoést realize it this minnit. 
for all I could think of was howling wolves and 
horrid bears and everything that was terrible. 
I knew that black thing, whatever it was, was 
close upon me, for I could hear it breathe. Of 
course I had not stopped running when my 
brave protector left me, but my strength kind’r 
give out; I felt faint like, and thought there 


wasn't much light, the atmosphere turned 
blacker. Closer and closer the thing came. 


“There was a gieat clump of trees on one side; 
if I could make that, and steal behind it, the 
‘bear’ might pass on. I did gain it, and waited, 








woods to be scared of a bear.’ 
** Well,’ said father, auite sober-like, ‘if you 


| do meet one, don’t let it run off with my Hanner.’ 


***And mind you bring her home ’ fore ‘leven,’ 
said mother. ‘I don’t *prove of girls of sixteen 
| staying out all night to frolics, ‘Now, Hanner, 
| wrap up proper warm. It’s a desp’rit cold 
| wind.’ 

“Well, I put on my new caliker, with a black 
silk apron, worked in herrin’-bone with pink 
silk, slicked my hair, and was down stairs in 
| quick time. Inever felt so grand in my life as 
| Tdid a-hangin’ on Jeddy’s arm, It makes me 

laugh to think of it, and how I asked him if his 
ma was well in such a patronizing way. Of 
course there was fences to git over, and he let 
me fall at the very fust one. 

“Dear me! 
| Why, he stood there like a spook, and let me 
| rick myself up, and then said, over and over, 
} ‘Oh, aint you hurt? Are you hurt bad? Take 
| hold of my arm closer;’ and I snuggled up to his 
| jacket again, trying hard not to limp, for I did 
lame my ankle a little. But when I got to the 

All the 


| old farm-house, I forgot all about it. 
girls and boys were there for miles about, and 
the first thine I heard was,— 


provoked, and kinder glad. 
“The Weevily Wheat,’ and 


| ‘Here stands a young couple, 
J‘ined heart and hand,’ 


Well, we played 





| 
| ‘Oh, Hanner’s got a beau!’ and I felt kinder 
| 

| 


| an’ ‘Hunt the Slipper,’ and lots o’ games that 


youngsters don't think of these times. We 


“O dear lady, if I had a thousand o° ‘em, I'd | weren't dressed to kill, with sashes a yard wide | 


how frightened the fellow was! 


sick with fear. I wonder my hair didn’t turn 
| white, as Lord Byron’s did, poor young feller.” 
“It wasn't Lord Byron’s, grandma; it was the 

‘Prisoner of Chillon’s;’ Lord Byron only wrote 

| about it."” 
“O, did he? well, it’s all right whichever way. 
| Tclung hold of the trees, trembling all over, 
| and the thing did go past. Gals, I did hope it 
| would ketch Jedediah, and eat him all up, I was 
| 80 angry and mortified and frightened. Well, 
| pretty soon I stole out. The ‘bear’ had gone 
| deeper into the woods, but I knew where I was, 
|on the open road leading to the house, which 
| was only about half a mile away. I suppose 
the sound of my feet attracted the critter, for I 
| soon found out that it was after me agen, and 
| then there was a race. 

“Screaming at the top of my voice, ‘Father! 
help! murder!’ I flew on, and on flew the critter 
behind me. Pretty soon, I saw the light of the 

house. The front door was open, and father 
| and mother were coming out, and I screamed 
louder and ran faster, my voice growing more 
and more hysterical, till at last I fell into father’s 
arms, gasping,— 

“**The bear! the bear!’ 

“T guess I didn’t really sense anything till 
daylight. They were all frightened half to 
| death, and old fat Doctor Baily was standin’ 
|over me, and mother rubbing my hands and 
eryin’, and father walkin’ the floor, and, O dear! 
but it was dreadful. 

‘**Where is it—the bear?’ I asked, weakly. 
| ‘Did it hurt father? did he shoot it?’ 

The bear, dear, was only Pet, your black 








ee 











will be twice the help to vou that Joe was.” 
Catherine smiled, and replied, ‘I'm not 
a-weary, and neither am I impatient, ma‘am.” 





We left the brick-floored dairy, and as we 


throw them all aside and wear the cowslip gown 
that Timothy gave me at the fair!”’ 

The next evening, we had a wedding supper 
in the dining-room; and we all waited on Cath- 


under our armpits, and we could run, and jump, | pony,’ said my mother, soothingly. I turned 
jand laugh. Why, I've seen a young feller who} my face to the wall. Had I undergone all that 
| had maybe been ordered to redeem a pawn after | anguish for poor innocent Pet? I felt as if I 
| a game of ‘button,’ chase a girl all over an’ out, | never wanted to see anybody again. 





I remem- 
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JULY 31, 1879. r . a 
THE YOUTH’ C 
: = I COMPANION 
oe aNe —_ 
d zered now that Jedediah had | 25 
a : nd left the bars | was sucking agai —— wate 
s sown wher natin a ‘ Ris ee sucking again. But before nine o'cloc v-hethe —— 
pone tig: e the pas ture communicated with the | calf was dead. The milk seemed to hav < clock, that | nnaeed he jumped at die Gums Ge atu boviite = ———__—= 
wt oods, because his hands were so colc cae case wan sek ave been enven-| head came with considerable force agains | islanders had already seen us, 

* coward? and our , the ’ as poison. | Seeactn cauitaioe.-6l ree against the | ailock 4. ¥ theugh it was but 5 
eg : - c i pet pony, who would follow I think that the wolves in that section sometim bed hs : “ "a ose to my leg; and when he tum- | towar “ A. M., and a small sail-boat was coming 
$ r ¢ » fs Sly , J 4 = ¥ 5 =] es ack, he se i > - | ards us, 
ri family, had been straying round ae mad, like dogs, and perhaps more frequently Country echo et up a howl that made the whole| When “m ‘1 

( ere, and ¢ ay > 2 1 navers - y : . | about a mile 2 ahs ‘ 

) de 1d got over; then she recognized me. ee On several occasions, we saw at a dis- Jack sheered and started t | hove the ship to eno - a half from the island, we 

ts ather s : ane ing i ; , vatthesies , and startec p As quick as . , and presently the ‘ he 

t ce nage 1er Was very angry with Jedediah, and | as if : — in the woods, wolves which behaved could, Hanse cocked the ae a e quick as he | jail. The first word act ntly the boat came within 
in fact, when the story got rot i ‘ abid. * > gun and fired at the wolf ‘ s were,— 

story ¢ ind, folks Jaughed but probably miss: F oOM,| “Is th . 
P s 2 oles @. j | OLY ssed the ¢ s that you, Capt. Jordan‘ , 

= at him so, that he had to leave the plac le And once, in the month of April, while three} We le . he animal. id ee apt. Jordan? We have been wait- 
wes ave the place, for no | neighbors of ours were sitti pru, iile three e let the horse go, and Hanse tried to put ing for you more than a year.” 

v0) atter where he we . : Ss were s i tea a t a anse ; an- : year. 

: E where he went, somebody was sure to | ing, one pace Sen Soe Monet and smok-| Other charge in the gun as we rode along ones A brother ship-master had told them the 
en ask him,— Arne shed house which they | in the powder rig , 4 ed | previously tl i year 
were building, a br € I r right out of the horn, : sly that I intended st : 
i ee ,a brindled wolf leape % 5 5 orn, and holding the | wi stopping there; but 
Seen any bears lately, Jedediah?’ through one of the spaces left a a : headlong in | oom in his hand against the barrel, began enti winds had not then been favorable to my doing = 

“e sas . = — : 1dows, i > ywn awa : P q * ai a ) 0. 

1 heen that was my first experience with beaux at them with every appearance of madne ‘ome | ates, mgs genannten tage ~engtniiete sale est contained the Governor of the island 

70 and bears.” tien The bez ‘ 86. iy ,»and came near falling hez d some ten of the princi 2 net 

vis ast would undoubtedly 1 1 | ade g headlong. The pow- | j principal islanders,—fine-look 

- ave si > »r-horn flew out > ¥ ing fellows they w 4 x ’ e-look- 

d se them, had not 1ave bitten some of out of Hanse’s hand, and s they were. Their boat w: 

1 2 a dog belonging to one o 1 aioe f » and the ramrod | wi . oat was half loaded 

> aoa f the men | ¥3 broken short off with fruit,—oranges, pine 

DC. For the Companion sprung upon him Q fri “ ° . anges, pineapples, bananas, ete 

' ; - 4 ghtful scuffle followed, | Before we were fairly goi The Gov insi ae, ONS. 
> which was a ae owed, | were fairly going agai 7 — yovernor insisted upo Raenis 
el- THE BLACK WOLVES OF PUGET na ate on brought to an end by one of the  snsiating thane een,andaani Teaw the wolf | accompanied by my wife | seas petal 
nocking the wolf the he: They SUCRE, ANG AAVAE 1S AHOLVCT. ‘ hy tse , daughter and son, we ac- 
SOUND T “4 on the head with an adze They both went past us cepted the invitati ’ ac 
lo he dog was much 1 ndze. — nt past us, and drew up beside tl invitation. On our way, the isls 
ni During the first four or five y a ach bitten, and three days after | trail, seventy-five or a 1 side the | struck up “Pull f = islanders 
‘ ive years that we tilled a showed such manifest sy RECT, | ’ » or a hundred yards ahead, : or the shore,” with voice 
me Si “ ‘ F st syn | ss ROR : a and | were os ae ’ 1 voices thi 
te farm on Cedar Creek, in Washington Territory, we ainvidicauidiatiadiinin — of hydrophobia as | — they waited. ’ ae surprisingly rich in tone. nt 

t were tr “la gre: >¢ ° v? A : é k i. > ree: > e s 7 ->re x 
a cal an deal by wolves, and by “wild Poisoning wild animals with strychnine i | the re ai a up, they both jumped and snapped, all # a ce erage aapelennegreareningee hd 
alae dogs” from the Indian villages. Ther - ‘ AR ais strychnine is a cruel en stood and howled sa lis, round the island ~ 
Par ve. illages. There was no mode of thinr _ " vy . nd. We caught a duc 

in raising sheep, or stock of any ki rset ring them off; butas the country there-| We had gone but a few y | landing; but the wate 7 ning wane 
on tho dupeedeal ’ ha ck of any kind, on account of abouts would be worthless for stock-raising till the | When they bott a few yards further, however, | enjoyed it. W ater was warm and we rather 
2Uatlons oO 1ese animals wolves were . _ Se k-ralsing ti 1e | ey both came flyin rat Jac PC . e were oblige VW a 
i als. : PestencGae ateveiasnnte gat Jack’s hee iu sliged to climb—by . 

: Nor could horses be safely left i ee ‘cath stroyed, strychnine was used for that | | string him. We yelled at the K els, to ham-| paths—the steep mount: : by slippery 
Ww? The best hors y left in the pasture. | PUTPOSE- | the gui them, and Hanse swung | sisted b 4 nin-side. My wife was as 
ne- strung” t pense Poona had while there was “ham-|  50metimes, when we had been killing a] | oth ; n and beat them back; but we saw still an-| and I} eal of the ladies who came to meet us, 
h xr & yy ag ta And it was hardly safe for a| beef creature, or had shot an ell a 1 ora} | po away behind, yelping at every leap - aft helped myself with the boat-hook 

e nan, even adi caniiten Ol : 3 ; sori an elk, we would take e beg 2 z er some hard walki . 

ati eet br '~ at certain times of the year, Picesteatis uncial ‘Miie sehane aed out — > Pim bs ahr really frightened then, for we on nite pecs a walking, and plenty of rests to 
: ally at night. ¢ Saale de gumicloans = x a rocky | at if a large number of the b . eath, we finally arrived on lev ey ae 
Mix tantlian Waneon.t 2 cleared pasture, about a hundred rods | poe rutes were to! hundred feet : : evel ground, six 
? anson, then seventeen years old, ar from the house , . rods , they would pull Jack down i : eet above the sea, and a 
SRE years yand 10use, and there strew it < os | Once they n in spite of us. | little vi ,»and soon came to the 
wage ang ie very near losing our lives, one night first “prepared” it with the bee en ! enti get hold ot a horse’s fetlock, they will | ne moe of about twenty houses, where we re 

. n November. is eee: eecailaiaceaee 5 ace son, 1ang like leeches, : ss ‘ : | ceived a right roval wele > . ‘a 

te making, at san in postin from a merry-} This knoll was up thirty or forty rods from tl wane onidtiinons and often they jump and seize a The ss wna Pee 

coda . g, ate ghboring settler’s house, six or seve Gi: Someok theue i ° § om the § Vy the nose. 10le population had turned out t 
miles from our own place seven e brutes would be pretty sure t Near the ton of — and I shall long it to meet us; 

H " scent the fresh meat befor . A > to op 0 the divide there was a lar, “ sue ong remember the kind recepti 
3 ae ' e s < e morning; ¢ as 8 = a as arge cedar eee a np d reception they 
eth = — of an adventure which we had | they had eaten of it, they se wah ba ae that had been burned out hollow. It wasa ~e news Refreshments were offered, dry preted 

, a black wolf one evening, the su Ne ai : st: or water, | great smutty shell, as much : ie endered, and the Gover : is 
ae summer before, | *** xt morning, we generally f Hee . ,as much as ten feet across, and rovernor sent off the young 
Car in our very yard. It was b at ’ 5 ally found them dead along | fifteen or twenty : ss, and | some to climb coc young men, 

bie cnpiabtond ea tnkmeen cenaet and’ deck. | OF Toe orees ae enty feet high, except in one plac imb cocoanut trees, others to di 
and we were milking i ica | Hae : the side ne c 2 7 e place on | potatoes, ¢ Fie ae 8 to dig sweet 
: e milking in the cow-house. One morning, late in November, after layi xb io the road, where it was burned down : ee and others for chickens and eggs to send 
arm Joined to the cow-house was a corral, or pen, with | * bountiful supply of * er, after laying out | tO not over five or six feet from the ground off to the ship. sen 

, a higt ae . ee en, With | * supply 0 prepared meat,” as galiead These wanes a. Everything ¢ 
this ae — round % She fence was of strone | Coronet: we Pp OT a = Mahe aaa ne re a great many such stubs, but this one Breese about the houses was neat and tidy 
—_ stakes, iven into the ground, and was seve = raccoon dead u : sige Fi ack-footed | happened to stand close to the trail and the little church that was nearly hi ays 
‘ eight feet hi ws as s n or 2 pon the water's edge. | “Whatif wes — foliage Magica as nearly hid by the rich 
nen top saciane hoo nt were sharpened at the And some of those were the handsomest wolves I | 89°” on ian rene try that stump, and let Jack | =a hr ne poet palm and bread-fruit trees 

‘. , set close, and laced together with bire P have Lie 3 st wolves . anse exclaimed | ihe st been enlarged, havi ae Sy 

for 4 8 vith bireh withes, | have ever seen,—great shaggy, beautif : i » having received the finist 

A door opened fr erie : © | ase aggy, beautifully “cloud-| It seeme : iaaaiiainebiiie . ing touches : the dav previ intsa- 
ee Pegi a sminapis the cow-house into the cor-|¢@” brutes. One, I-remember, was a oa : ee sles gmat or course, and I reined the _ Pe aie pits day previous. Simeon Young, 
‘al, sre was also a gate leading into it fr tinted “dusky” wolf s . as a splendidly « 1e stump. We both clambere | , or “parson and schoolm: wi 

my the pasture outside. Ti s it from sky” wolf. His hair was thick and long, | it, then gave J: ambered on to | called himself, olmaster” as he 

, ae 1e gate was as high as the and fairly sparkled i fs ngs gave Jack a slap with the gun-stock t self,—and who, by the way, i 

fence, but of late it had be o ae eel sparkled in the cold sun-rays that morn- him on ck to send | courteous tle way, is a most 
: ate it had been propped open, a set of | 88 When we picked him up. W : ‘ pig | gentleman,—accompanied us all ¢ 
g ars havi ii ‘ . e made s » 66 > dr " ina tal » isl: 8s all about 
— a hav =e been put in place of it. by” coats from these tg de some “nob- Re dropped down inside the stump, and heard arn 
way 1e calves—four of then—were : ‘ “gna se our horse go off 2 . ow : | e sat down i i i 

7 enntiana tah pe a a were out in the corral, ‘ But the most of the wolves that came about us | Vide and baa on a oe over the top of the di-| one of the tart a eontes church, and while 
dled : ae ir drinking-troughs, and we had | Were were either black or v ‘ ‘ : e slope beyond, the three wolve A ; g ladies played on the org 
y ust given them their milk : : AC d ack or very dark - brindled after him. . olves | others sang several itn organ, the 
shed Just g 1eir milk and porridge. One, how These clouded and dusky ve g several Moody and Sankey 1} 

ever, Was nae ‘ 4 ’ +4 . sky ones we supposed were Wee - : finely. The chureh i 2 y hymns very 
ns = “a — — nt we had turned the cow | CTS€ of the black and gray Bin ny — aa dines —e other wolves, however, howling at | and oI ie church is also used for a school-house 
; and she stood calmly chewing 1 the wolves ; : a s. Generally, | 2 distance; but for a time, we tl ht w ; |" ack-boards are placed her pi 
need sceitinatntedd y chewing her cud, her olves of this region are large, bony a ae | ease thee ail 3 » we thoug it we had given | of whic : i. 1ere and there, on one 
sat? : ; sa d om one corner, while the ealf sucked. None of the settlers’ dogs was a eo - oH fierce. me ee W a were mistaken, however. Soon | whic es I _ ed a Moody and Sankey tune, from 
meres ‘ nave said, we were milking inside. Getti : candin bins r them. came racing along, then st th the children had been ts al 
oa) side. Gettin The Indians of the Territory , n stopped for a moment en taught to sing 
arm, upto change pai ae £ 1e Territory have s 2 _ | howled, a nena a it, Mr. ; g- 
upto change p ails, I chanced to glance out of the ing dogs, whic h the settlers think aa reo odd- oven ma pe — —— the stub so high that PsP tig me that all on the island are 
a - GK HULL AK dE k were once wolves i a glimpse of his head. stians. Services are held every aie 
what just outside the bars. He was looki ; - celeers Dare of the © r 2 . . every morning in the 
¢ 8. as lookin F us af BeaDdecg so wv Ban The next tin church, and twice = ae 
innit. calves, and they were staring at him at — pa to sometimes come to our house had a good- with the gun- ok iit thak ‘nee attghnsh. a blow | class ‘cieteniaacatien er ee 
ing sh etinat . seein- d brindled-gray d vith a shar . ’ orute howle ies sday afternoons, 
sand yor = a afraid. ears; but the = : shat Pp nose and prick louder; and pretty soon, two or three one ht No profane language has ever been 1 
rible. Pi pga wolf jumped the bars, and sprang | Which was not onc a - about Pe was his tail, = > came | island by the present inhabitants =a on the 
1e calves. , mikiens : ‘ an six inches g ' First oni . RS apcale eae en I greete 
, wis sivann s. At that, the cow in the corner | brand as a man’s hand. W ches long, but as a one, then another of them, began to jun one of the young ladies by saying, “Ble — 
ied her head, and I never saw F and. We called them trowel-| OUtide. But it was i jump up] my dear! I: ce gee eas my soul 
Of formation in any creatu jn k so sudden a trans-| talled dogs. © | heads ca steaticas too high, and whenever their} % ar! Tam glad to meet you,” her mother said ‘ 
any creature as took placein her. H Ti ads came in sight, we w : i" “Captai oh 2 >: or said,— 
, : . or. er lese sam F , 2 ’ ould hit the a ptain, that is rathe anne 
an my se flew out of her mouth, and with a frightful long fine sd ong have also a white dog, with gun-butt. m with the! afraid it will lead to rae strong language; I am 
cind’r wling, she plunged at the animal on the instant. | SPTing and aan ion hs they shear off every | They finally got tired of this and went off. Eitl The island probal : ee ee 
there The wolf turned ar — » ake into blankets “ | these “ete . Either <ieeg yably contains about 16 
and ran round the ya . se, or others, came back several ti and iti about 16,000 acres 
ie . yard once or T remember that a 7 ’ ack several times, and w d it is one dense mass of v Sed 
urned twice, then jumped out at the b at, one day, an Indian called wi heard them howli s,and we ass of verdure, from the hi 
oe . a ars and stood faci reddish do, ‘ an called with a ing near by for two or thre est peak to the . re high- 
her. Thee «facing dog, that had very shor : We di , or three hours ne shore. Aln aay ; 
., : e cow reached her head ove y short legs, but a body e did not venture to cli . host every imaginal 
: zi “r the top bar, | that was all of z an body}, ure to climb out of ours "| shrub, tree and vi : : ginable 
F and shook her h : 4 op bar, as all of a yard in length. W) it was broad davit ur stump till and vine of tropical grow i 
» side: orns at him. alittle d ven running at as broad daylight. Before we got ] found, among whi al growth is there 
F The wolf now beg: distance off, it looked like a huge father and A B we got home, we met »mmong which are the cottonwood 
it, the firs egan to move towards the b: The Indi : e caterpillar. |. and our next neighbor, Mr, Dunl ~ | banyan, and the cocos od, the huge 
: rst at one end, then at th 2» bars, » Indians about the Sound 1} a ing along the trai : . tham, look- ’ cocoanut palm. Oranges are i 
ae ’ Q e ew . . ost a gre: g along the trail as -xnecti . such ¢ ; ranges are 
‘aited, Gum, te teehee shoves and watching his | dogs by feeding them so much on eg many We did comasodaiin goo rect find something. pen ao that they lie under the tree x be 
1 s —— ast the cow. spri r zi “ every »r that our folks he i sat), | leecay there. ¥ , 3 anc 
t turn Then round the corral they flew, till the cow saan The settlers never allow their dogs to eat alarmed about us, and that they ae auy | ahene ape al 
ler.” nal : : ve | TAW Se i o , at : Py expecte > are also rose-trees, fi 
ller. more drove him out. The wolf leaped in an pose ae almon if they can keep them from it. our well-picked bones beside the Ae ected to find taiivs shentabhens re trees, fig-trees, coffee, plan- 
‘as the cow drove him out three or fo aes, ines — Hanse and I were chased,—which is . Jack had escaped fro he : chevi Rees of sweet potatoes and yams, and 
and ur times, while Hanse | was going to te ich is what I | m the wolves, though they | ¢°°Y7NOY* said to be one : 
wrote and I stood watching them through ti ; se 8 going to tell about,—we had been to a‘ | had searred his legs somewhy &g ley | fruits i : ne of the most delicious 
hole. Then I started ough the window- | feast’ at the house of a neight a “mutton | 7¢ was very natural somewhat, and reached home s in existence. f 
‘ . starte z , a neig amed Gow b was aturs wefan . “eg ; 
ve ed to get the gun, but Hanse | who lived on th wit ighbor named Sewell, | gee} ; ; ral, therefore, that the folks should With all these delicious fruits ¢ : 
rwar ~ . 1 the creek, six or seven miles above us. | eel almost sure that the wolves had eaten us. “| with an abundance t - uits and vegetables, and 
“Ho Tate of . ewell he . s ome - eee ae 3. . ance of fine fis i 
| over, slip st sos pe ait till he jumps in again. We’ll| before shor shot two mountain sheep a few ‘Dirn| + poultry running wild, goats ches Se Sek, 
. slip « yack, run round the co - , and invited in the neighbori es ae eter he isl: » goats, kids, sheep and pi 
2 : i rral ar ' e neighboring settlers | we E 4 the islanders have little . pigs 
<¢ it fF} gate. ‘Then we shall have him!” nd shut the | have a taste of his mutton. For pts. net - to | “WHEEL AND WHOA.” ae — little to wish for. ’ 
, d wa : sthec % o . yk ys how | y 1e fibre a as 
. s § As the corral was too high for th : __ | mac h we all used to pine for muttor 1k | TAS he pass whistles, and laughs, and sings cloth, ¢ e of the pineapple they make a nice 
Wel |) that was what we did. W 1e wolf to jump it, | ing those first few years tl 1 vand lamb dur- | bint he must be 8 geo ™ fi oth, and of the palm-leaves they make 
— via . e did. We ran out quickly . ‘ years there, before we began to | the must be sad, because his life ine mats, baskets, e ae senee aeene Oe. 
d gone the gate and propped it to, then ran wen sca keep sheep. These mountain sheep, or ne In full OF wiieel and ‘wiida.-—Ialton Wishes. lee — os etc. The weather is, as a rule, 
0 aneet } cow-heuse and leuhed out eal 1e | fat, were very good mutton. s, When ‘ na a. woo € pee delightful, without any ex- 
; : Cow, wolf : ; 7 ys ane REE ‘ ay aL CON. - 
which ow, wolf and calves, were going furiously r 1 — was a dance and general good time. Hans A ViIsif TO FP Almost the ca oN 
ose ; - pen. The cow fairly barked, and the —— and I did not start for home till near seheatadin ~ ITCAIRN ISLAND ‘i pesos nies — thing that the people are denied 
: yawler ee a » ane e calves | hoth rode . : geht. e " nication wi . ‘ 
rv. forl - \ _ terror. They were all going arate ces bg hovsec—-a Tarae wonibliarse tat we aud = Capt. Samuel C, Jordan. ies Cine demiot ti the outside welll. Rone: 
y and round, the wolf ving : ad brought up from California,—: ; | In the midst of the S ve ihe a 7¢ ave x visit from a shi ee 
en, and Stas tehon oo — snapping, and doing | clever old ci, tg Raia ge good, steady, | miles south from > = rn Pacifie Ocean, 3,800 | MONths; and then only for a tew soll ship for six 
o keep from under the cow’s feet 4 . oy slow. Je did not mind | San Francisco, and 3,000 ‘ Gov. J. Russ ; iste 
The a eaten : : P carrying double, s TEER A hind | west from the s e miles . » J. Russel MeRoy is a young m: P 
Father! the ws cized two oak stanchions, and opening | time for it © long as we let him take his own | jsland of Pite ah ; bed ae ie Saw ale eeliaey | thirty years old. His wife, the sana a eee 
: gah ‘, Sprang ou ake a hi : S . | n, celebrated ; > ’ -at-grand-daughter 
e critter But the on on stage : a See The trail led through a country of thi | the descendants of the posrnay a os "-o of| [ oe one of the original mutineers sist 
: as so crazy she did not k " . y of this sort, first | shi 3 0 ie English | Very Well-informed lady; Si A fis 8 
t of the man froma wolf. now a| up a long slope, intersec ; | ship Bounty. 5 ned lady; Simeon Young, her 
‘ »and she w , “ 9 ’ sected by guiches, the | ’ aged fifty-five years. i ng, her father, 
lL father Us as fiercely as she would pny dash he adlong at high “divide,” and down another long 2 te pen ie The Bounty had been sent out by the English G i ae years, is of the third generation, and 
reamed dodge her, one of the calves’ ho ; ae In trying to| interval where we had made our farm slope, to the | ernment to bring plants of the dan tp rOV- can _ a on the island. Mrs. Mills, aged 
. C | s ands 8! sk * = é . se. Wr e ad- 3 y - -eig -eare. i " “ % 
1. more back, and knocked me more than te cae me in the We had come abouta mile from Sewell’s v) its West Indian possessions. One thousand ersch one living ae is the oldest person, and the only 
father’s Before 1 could get up, the cow and wolf both : was starlight, and yet so very dark. | ay a been collected, and at the time of the mutiny There are at “i ae ome 
over me. It was th shy ran | front and held the brid ; K si 1| were in pots on board the shi ) Bf ‘sent ninety-one souls, thirte 
or as the most exciting and dang ed . wridle, Hanse behind wi . : »ship, with bulbs and seed adult males, ninete . 8, thirteen 
lively pl: g and dangerously | gu Ww : with the | of other tr e ‘ seeds »hineteen females, ¢ ‘ . 
ely place I was ever in. W ¥ | gan. e usually carried a gun whe : ropical plants peculiar t Ena 4 A ales, and fifty-nine hoy 
rit " : » were gli re : os en out nights lg A ar to the Pacific isl-| ®"4 girls under sixteen y ‘ : ys 
of it and to let e were glad to get out As we plodded : ghts. ands, and the sh at . sixteen years of age, : 
“ . © let them ge plodded along, I thought I saw . lip was returning homeward nearl ’ age, all of them 
hing till Rat tt ge. iinet - : £ saw something | It was the x pward. arly related by marriage. They 

s ‘ut the wolf at last became sick : ack moving beside a large rock that s as then that the crew arose, and after : white, : “— rey are all nearly 

half to round the c as came sick of being raced | path, four ‘ s iat stood by the | their commander ¢ +f after setting ite, and speak nothing but English; : 

« a » corral, and turning sav : ath, four or five rods ahead ander and most of his officers adrift in| tected a K inglish; though I de- 

: 8 ase g savagely, jumped “ . : icers adrift in| tected a Kanaka word oceasi 
standin the cow’s nose. He sei é ys ped at Hanse, what's that?” ¢ one of the boats, returned “ ord oceasionally. 
: se. sstsed 2 t rearing singe glean hat?” and pulled up a little - ’ 1ed to Otaheite, where s y ae, aaa . 
nds and and atter a smart tussle, threw oe the gristle,| “Nothing but a black Pr said om of their number chose to remain. The ilies ren re > ; “i a ars ago the whole of the islanders were 
’ i —* lnc. anse, | eve aict -t a S, »w- | removed t y 7 iis 
O dear! At that, Hanse and I sallied out a gg “It isn’t a stump. Tsaw it move. Shoot atit.’ | ri wieng with them some of the native women | being ne v Norfolk Island, on account of the island 
an tke aka aan aa pital age ti st “Oh, it’s nothing,” said he. “It will pacts j k | ree igre brought the ship to this fertile but lonely sei k ome but some of them became 
rute backed int stance - poles. ne | to fire.” 8Ci Jack | and almost inaccessible island aly ck and wished to return to their ol : 
weakly. pane 2d into a corner, showing his teeth and . pray ? » island, where they landed | Some forty did retur : old home. 
: rling; but he was so ; _ We started on, but I kept my eye | everything that could be saved, and fin: iy ign return, and have increased already 
Papen ts s so out of breath that he could | ject. It did : y eye on the black ob- | the vessel up to hi yt inally broke | to their present number, ninety . addy 
g more: a a ; ‘ : did not stir now. Bei seh Regge | p to hide all traces of thei : a »hinety-one, They all see 
ur black Poles, we soon a. on to him with the| shadow of the rock and a * on er in the} And here those mutineers lived ey 4 ; contented, though several have fannie a 
I turned ensad . —elt wanes i ish, I could not | and here to-day ‘ , nany years;| Norfolk Island whom they 1 ends 
sa large black w ake it out, even when we had ¢ | ay are many of their descend: ‘ y long to see. 
all that agin eta — aeeee th as they | twenty feet of it. e had got within | others having removed, some years saat . There are no wild animals, but they are very much 
a y three feet high. : hi ¥ ae years ago, in an Eng-| troul ; ’ 75 Pry minuc 
It as if I . cow presently got up, and se ci : hea it was a black wolf, and when we came uy | Br man-of-war, to Norfolk Island. " wine pi rats, that eat their sugar-cane and 
i ar ‘ “4 i s ed not muc si : ' ’ was in Nove » =, we sweet potatoes. Mrs 7 ’ 
 remem- ‘ny burt} ahd thet it was not long till pb | alongside, the brute jumped and snapped his teeth isin November, 1878, that I visited this island. | te ' s. Mrs. Young says that they at- 
‘ ig till the calf| as loud as if they “ ; th | At daylight one morning it was ¢ ; -| tempted to destroy the rats by i 2 
ey had been a whip. Idon’t know | in ‘ ning it was close at hand, loom-| the cats, too, t ’ ats by breeding cats, but 
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destroyed the chickens and young ducks 





On the island 
tropical luxury, 


may be found almost every 
The geranium and rose are on 
every hand, the former in multitudes, higher 
than one’s head, Water of excellent quality is 
abundant, Springs are found everywhere trick- 
ling down the mountain sides. Formerly there 
were plenty of cattle, but they have all been | 
killed off, and herds of goats and sheep are kept 
instead, and almost as well meet the wants of the 
islanders. 

The island has its rainy season, and it rains 
more or less every month of the year. Fog- 
clouds, driven from the sea by the wind, often 
igainst the high land and produce gentle 
showers, hence the luxuriance of the vegetation. 

Indigo, coffee and cotton 
grow, but are little culti- 
vated, the islanders confin- 
ing themselves more to 
the growth of the necessa- 
ries of life. Near the south- 
east part of the island isa 
little stream, the banks of 
which are completely cov- 
ered with orange 
over-laden with fruit. 

Apples do not seem to 
flourish, and pears have not 
been tried. A great vari- 








trees, 


ety of fish are caught 
around the island. Some- 
times turtle are caught. 


Sea-birds lay their eggs in 
the clefts of the rocks, but 
few are gathered. Very 
few birds or beasts of prey, 
caterpillars or anything of 
the sort, are met with, but 
whole hosts of rats, as be- 
fore mentioned, infest the 
island, 
etc 


devouring sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, 

The soil is rich and productive, and produces 
amidst the dales and valleys herbage of the | 
most beautiful colors,—in fact, the whole island 
is a jungle of fruit, trees and flowers. | 

The young boys and girls were all very shy, 
and I could not get them to talk. They all at- 
tend school daily, but on our visit had a holiday, 
and the sunny ring with 
laughter 


woods H 


made their 

After partaking of some refreshments we 
started for the beach accompanied by the whole 
At every 


| 


| 


population, men, women and children, | 


turn in the path leading to the shore, was a bas- 


j have very serious results on future European 
events. 
| Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt, by command of 
the Sultan, and the placing of lis son, Tewfik 
Pasha, in his stead, on the Egyptian throne. 


jence of the great European powers, and espe- 


ments can heave to about a mile off the north- 


ern part of the isiand, in perfect safety. Flour, 
beef, ship-bread, tea, butter, hams, men’s cloth- 
ing, calico, knives, fish-hooks, ete., ete., can be 
readily exchanged for a good supply of potatoes, 


yams, pumpkins, and all kinds of fruit. 












rHE BOYS’ 


PRESENTS. 


We left all the books we could spare, and late 
files of papers and magazines. They are very 
glad to have ships stop, and are the most hospi- 
table people Lever met 

+> 
THE NEW KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
Late in June an event took place which may 


This was the deposition of Ismail 
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his father, who was educated in Paris, and is, in 
manner and character, more of a European 
than an Egyptian, Tewfik was brought up and 
tutored entirely at the palace at Cairo. He was 
fond of study, and grew up to be both modest 
and intelligent. In Egypt he is very popular, 
although he is rather of a retiring than a social 
| disposition. But he is endowed with a firm 
will, and is said to be even obstinate in disposi- 
tion. 

Tewtik is liberal in his religious views, though 
a Mohammedan, like all his family and his new 
subjects. 
proach. 


In private conduct, he is above re- 
While his father Ismail has availed 
himself of the Mohammedan custom to take to 
himself four wives, Tewfik has been content 
with one. He married, at the age of twenty- 
two, a beautiful Egyptian girl, the daughter of 
a noble, and has one little son. 

In personal appearance, the young khedive 
has a decidedly Oriental face, with regular Cir- 
cassian derived doubtless his 
mother, who was of that race. He has a square 
head, a solid, thickset form, dark lustrous eyes 
and thick, straight black hair, and his bearing 
is that of a thoughtful and sensible man. 

It is not unlikely that Tewtik’s career may be 
a stormy one; and it remains to be seen how he 
will conduct himself in his new and certainly 
very difficult position. 

He ascends, not an independent throne, but a 
| throne dominated both by the Sultan, who still 
| claims authority over Egypt, and by the Euro- 

pean powers. His ‘kingdom, indeed, is little 

more than a dependency. He must obey what 

he is ordered to do by others. He must admit 

foreiga advisers into his cabinet, and must take 
| their advice and submit to their action; and in 
| his courts of justice, he must permit English and 
French judges to sit. 


features, from 


+o 
For the Companion, 


SONG. 


The planets rise and set, 

Though clouds hide the firmament; 
They neither change nor forget, 

But move by divifte cousent. 


Each weed, vear in and out, 
1 soms though no one heeds; 
Follows in leaf and sprout, 
Wherever the season leads. 






Fach snowflake knows its niche 

In the drift by cold winds blown; 
Fach mother-bird knows which 

Of all the broods 1s her own, 
+> 


FOIBLES OF GREAT MEN. 


done. The fellow destroyed its effect by a fear- 
ful yawn. 

The peroration was splendid,—judge, jnn 
and spectators listened in breathless silence 
Suddenly, the orator was staggered by a snore 

loud that the ushers cried, ‘‘Silence in court! 
This last attack was too much for the vain, se/f- 

conscious orator. He abruptly sat down, 
left his speech unfinished. 

A worse failure ruined Erskine in the House 
| of Commons. Again its cause was the man’s 
vanity, 2 weakness which is the little fox that 
has spoiled many an oratorical and _ politica! 
vine, 


sO 


When he rose to make his maiden speech, 
Pitt moved over to a table, and took up a pen, as 
if to make notes for a reply. Listening intent! 
for a few minutes, he suddenly threw pen and 
paper on the floor, and with a contemptuous 
smile went back to his seat. 
faltered; he hesitated, 1, 
though the most voluble of orators, stammered 
through a much shorter speech than he had in- 
tended to deliver, and sat down,—a failure. He 
never recovered from Pitt's real or feigned ex- 
pression of disdain. 


Erskine’s voice an 


The moral of these two conspicuous failures 
should not be overlooked by the youthful as- 
If Erskine had, 
| on either of these occasions, been more possessed 
} by his subject than by his vanity, he would 

have rushed over the malicious obstacles which 
tumbled him flat on the ground. 

An advocate more anxious to impress the jury 
with his cause, than with his fame as an orator; 
a statesman less nervous about the reception of 
himself than about the adoption of his ideas, 
would in their headlong earnestness have swept 
away such petty obstacles, as the avalanche 
sweeps away the village which bars its mighty 
rush. 


pirants after oratorical power. 


Oe 
A TRUE TRAGEDY. 


In an upper room of a dwelling in Philadelphia, 
amonth or two ago, John M——, long known in the 
West and South as the great Mississippi gambler, 
Jay dying, He was the foremost type of a class fast 
becoming extinet. 


In appearance, he was a quiet, modest gentleman, 
unobtrusive, but fastidious in dress (M ‘s clothes 
were made for him in London for twenty years), 
cool, stoical as a red Indian, no matter what the 

| emergency; and his profession, that of ruining other 
men, 





ancevees Oe Ber eneeeey BOLUS prewey vie Sue SOR teat 
thousands, He confined his operations to cards un- 


tila favorite boat, the Natchez, ran a race with the 





ket loaded with fruit, that was picked up by | cially of England, France and Germany; who, 
some of the boys, and as we descended single angered by the course of Ismail in dismissing 
tile, almost everybody had something in their | his European advisers, and thus imperilling the 
arms for us,—either a bunch of bananas, & | payment of the interest due to his European 
and when we | creditors, were resolved to deprive him of his 


finally arrived at the foot of the mountain, we | power, 


chicken, or a basket of oranges,- 


Walpole, the statesman whose brains and brib- 
ing established the House of Hanover on the all that he was worth on her. 
British throne, used to say of the pretended pa- For five days and nights, the gambler remained on 
triots who supported him, ‘‘All these men have | geek, betraying his excitement in no other way. 
their price." He had to deal with a venal age, | The Natchez was beaten, and the man was ruined. 
and found place and gold much more persuasive | He went to the bar and took his first and last glass 


?. FE. Lee from New Orleans to St. Louis. He bet 


Ismail Pasha, who thus loses his crown after a 





had two large boat-loads of fruit. fowl and veg- | 
etables 

After a hand-shaking all round, we once more 

plunged through the surf, this time without a 

wetting, and accompanied by some of the isl- | established a considerable navy, has given 

anders, quite a number of them young ladies. ‘his aid to the completion of that great modern 

work, the Suez Ca- 

nal, and he 

gone far towards 

abolishing slavery 


reign of fifteen years, has done much to improve 
the material condition of lis Egyptian realm. 
He has built railroads, ports and harbors; he has 


has | 


in his dominions 
He has extended 
those dominions, 


moreover, a see 
| 


distance south-| 
ward, along the val- | 
ley of the Nile 

On the other | 
hand, Ismail Pasha } 
has been lavishly 
faith- 
less to his promises, 


extravagant, 


reckless in conduct, 
in his 
style of living, cru- 
elly oppressive in 
forcing taxes from 
his poverty-strick- 
en people, and gen- | 
erally, a capricions, | 


luxurious 


despotic and selfish | 
Having} 
raised loans to car- | 


ruler. 





ry out his public} 
improvements, and 
to his| 
We returned to the ship and soon after bade | self-indulgent tastes, he involved himself in debt | 
them farewell. to Europeans to such an extent that England | 
The only landing-place on this island is at the | and France compelled him to accept European 
northeast point, and the surf is sometimes so | ministers of finance and public works; and it 
high that boats cannot land at all. 
at such times, however, is fine and the wind 
light, and there is no apparent cause for such an | brought about his downfall 
His Pasha, a 
Ships going to stop at Piteairn’s for refresh-] promising young man of twenty-seven, Unlike 


IN 


rik SURF. 





to minister 


| 
| 
| 
} 


extraordinary phenomenon, son and successor, Tewfik is 


than arguments and patriotism. This fact made 
him eynical, 


But Lord 


years as a leader in English polities, used to say 


Melbourne, who served for many 


that his long tenure of oftice had made him 
think better of mankind. Pitt, according to 
Wilberforce, had arrived at a similar conclu- 


sion, and the era in which he lived would not be 
classed as the purest epoch of British history. 
We do not believe in this “All men have their 
price’ theory of political human nature. Yet, 
on the other hand, we know that few men are 


of liquor. 
M——'s wife, an innocent country girl from Ohio, 
died of a broken heart, after a Wretched, shame- 
'ful life with him. She left one child, a boy, and 
| this boy M sent away, that he might never know 
| What manner of man his father was. The lad was 
educated in the best schools in Europe. But when 
the hardened, cold-blooded old man came to die, his 
heart cried out for his son. He found him a prac- 
tising physician, told him his story, and was nursed 
by him until his death. But the gambler neither 
repented nor altered, Even when the death-rattle 
was in his throat, he cried, “I lay you five to one 








The weather | was his dismiss! of these ministers, and his re- | fused, hesitated, stammered, and the climax was | 


fusal to pay the interest on his loans, that | ruined. 


. a . 7" ; ment that 1 last until morning.” 
without their weaknesses. These may provoke 


asmile from the unthinking, who have not ob- 
served what powerful factors little things are in 
determining success or failure. 


A similar story was told in the reports of the New 
York police courts lately, A lady, young, well-bred 
and modest, the wife of an officer in the army, com- 
plained to the police of a drunken, disreputable 
Wwonmn, Who hung about her house, watching it. 
Brought face to face 
with the complainant, she cried out in an agony,— 

“Why, child, Lam your mother!” 

The lady, greatly agitated, stated that it might be 
true. Her mother, she said, had placed her ina 
private school when she was an infant, and support- 
ed her until her marriage, but had always retused 


Men's vanity, or their self-consciousness, or 
their love of approbation, not unfrequently mar 
their fortunes. We had this fact recalled while 
running through Professor Matthew's entertain- | 
ing book on “Oratory and Orators.”” 


The woman was arrested, 


Erskine, the most eloquent of English advo- 
a vin man, 
sensitive to any appearance of inattention from 
the court or even from the spectators in the 
court-room. An opposing attorney once used 


eates, being very was morbidly 
to see her. 


“I did not want you to live like me.” 


P +? 
this weakness of the orator for the advantage of | 


his (the attorney's) client. | A HINT FOR THE SUMMER. 

The case was of such a nature as to beget the Here isa simple instance of how industry and good 
expectation that ErskIne would make one of his | sense make something out of nothing in the world. 
The shrewd, | TWe Young men living on the Virginia coast ocet- 
| pied their leisure moments in the spring in building 
a little house fourteen by sixteen feet, out of the 
dritt-wood which had accumulated on the beach. 

It was solidly built, but cost nothing beyond the 
glass for the windows, the hinges of the door, 
the nails used in holding the drift-wood together. 
It stood on a headland of sand overlooking the sea. 


thrilling addresses to the jury. 
unserupulous attorney hired a sleepy-headed 
man to plant himself beneath the judge's seat 
and directly opposite where the eloquent lawyer 
was wont to stand while speaking to the court 


cue 


and jury 

The fellow had received his instruetions, and | 
just as Erskine was working up a most impas- The spring tides came up within a few feet of the 
sioned climax, the hind made a hideous grim- | deer: 
» actual cost of this house was about four dol 
The young men sold it for forty dollars tes 
| farmer, who rented it for six dollars per month tes 
couple of lads who chose to spend their college ™ 
j cation in the enjoyment of out-door life in-t: dol 
| going with their families to a fashionable watering 
}so effective in oratory, when well and timely | place, 


Was con- | 
| lars, 


ace, expressive of weariness. Erskine 


| Recovering himself, the advocate went 


| Soon he made one of those impressive pauses, 


on. 
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The lads slung hammocks at night in which to 
sleep, and cooked with a kerosene stove which cost 
them five dollars. Like Dame Quickly, they washed, 
baked, brewed, did all themselves. They shot snipe 
and mallard; fished; and learned for the first time 
in their lives the use of their hands. 

They were delicate boys, brought up with books, 
Their brains had probably been worked too hard, 
but now they suddenly discovered that they had 
muscles. They geologized and botanized for miles 
up and down the coast, coming home at night to 
their cabin and cookery with a keen enjoyment and 
appetite which they had never known before. 

These boys went home strong and sound in body, 
and with a new love for Nature which they will 
never lose. No money could estimate the value of 
the little cabin to them. 

We heartily recommend these simple ways of 
spending the summer to earnest, well-intentioned, 
judicious boys. Any such lad can find some such 
place for himself,—a place that will be cheap, and 
by using the advice of his parents and more experi- 
enced friends, and his common-sense, will 
prove healthy, and bring him directly down to his 
own resources and to natural conditions of life. 


own 
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A CAUTIOUS DUTCHMAN. 

An anecdote illustrative of the excessive caution 
which characterizes certain men is told of Dickey 
Riker, an eccentric Recorder of New York City, 
some sixty years ago. Among the emoluments of 
his office was the shilling-fee for attesting an affida- 
vit. There were many bad shilling-pieces then in 
circulation, and Dickey’s caution led him to add to 
the usual formula of the oath as follows: 

“You swear that this affidavit to which you have 
signed your name is true, to the best of your knowl- 
edge and belief, and that this is a good shilling, so 
help you God!” 

Dickey was of Dutch extraction, which fact asso- 
ciates the anecdote with one told of another Dutch 
magistrate, the Landrost of Potchefstrom, South 
Africa. 

One day a semi-Christianized Kafir couple came 
to the Dutchman’s house, from the country, to be 
“spliced.” The bridegroom, that he might be suita- 
bly dressed on his weddiwg-day, had obtained the 
loan of a hat from one storekeeper, and a pair of 
boots from another. Thus elegantly arrayed he 
was married by the Landrost, who then discovered 
that the happy bridegroom had not a cent where- 
with to pay his fees. 

The magistrate w He 
refused to give the bride up, until his fees were 
paid. The bridegroom begged, with piteous appeals, 
for his wife, but the phlegmatic Dutchman was ob- 
durate. “No pay, no bride,” he answered to all 
petitions. 


yas equal to the eme ergenc Vy. 


, canwane af Potchofstram 
were excited by i a K: air, i in a hatanja nai. of wv0ts, 





going ii¢m store to store frantically begging for a 
small sum to make up 15s. wherewith to take his 
wife from a hard-hearted old Dutchman. The Kafir 
got the sum. 


+o 


A REPELLING MANNER. 

John Quincey Adams was a great man. He loved 
his country and served it well. But one familiar 
with his life, a noble one on the whole, is disturbed 
by the melancholy reflection that it might have been 
nobler, had not the man been marred by certain 
personal defects 

One of these was his cold, unsympathetic manner. 


He never tried to conciliate. An aneedote illus- 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





He took medicine often, and then indulged again 
freely, and neglected all exercise. He was a great 
hypochondriac, fancying himself sick, or in pros- 
pect of it, but always attending to duty. He had 
great Saturday dinners, to which any distinguished 
strangers in the city were sure of an invitation. 
There was more fun and jollity at table than is com- 
mon now.” 

— +> 

WOMEN’S SLAUGHTER OF BIRDs. 

If another Burns should arise he might find con- 
genial work in teaching this generation of women 
to become more sympathetic with nature. He who 
could be so moved as to address a mouse, 
nest his plow had demolished, 

“I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken Nature’s social union, 

An’ a sre that ill opinion, 

Vhich makes thee startle 
At me, ne poor, earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal!” 

would find a song to express his indignation 
inhumanity to the birds as the following 
taken from a London letter, disclose: 


at such 
facts, 


The other day I came upon a new store in the 
city. Tie windows were fairly daz:ling with color. 
A stray sunbeam falling upon them, the shop flashed 
back a rainbow of blue and green and red and yel- | 
low, indigo and vermilion, umber and black 2nd | 
white. I paused to gaze. | 

It was a store devoted to the modern fashion of | 
adorning ladies’ hats, bonnets, and dres: 
birds and butterflies. All the corners of the earth | 
had been ransacked to satisfy this new craze. 

Whole birds, birds’ wings, ta yreasts, were 
here by the thousand. Butterflies and humming- 
birds vied with each other in wealth of color and 
beauty of arrangement. 

Travellers and others tell me that bird slaughter | 
as a trade has new reached proportions which 
threaten the very extinguishment of some of the 
rarest as well as gayest species. 

One can understand this when it is stated on an- 
thority that a German dealer in this city recently 
received a consignment of 32,000 dead umming- 
birds, 80,000 aquatic birds of several varieties, and 
800,000 pairs of wings. This to one dealer alone; 
while at the same time all the other traders are in- 
creasing their orders to foreign shippers. There is 
something very sad in these figures. Surely our | 
women can not think about the subject, or they | 
would never promote this sacrifice of bird-life fora 
mere freak of fashion. 



















—_— = 
CHURCH PEWS. 
Formerly, the people who attended 
churches sat on three-legged stools. 
were used, 


English 
Then benches 
Pews became conmon at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and were often elabor- 
ately furnished. 
At Chalderton, Engl: nnd, is a pew six feet high, 
with glass windows in the door, to enable the occu- 
pants to see the preacher, and other windows in the 
side, to enable them to survey the congregation. 

At Merstham and Mickleham, Surry, were _ 
raised some feet above the level of the damp floor, 





comfortably fitted, and possessing fireplace and ta- 
Mi , PRE R TATE mei any ey meter Such were 
to exclaim,— 

“State pews have now become tabernacie with 
rings and curtains to them. There wants nothing 
but beds to hear the word of God on. We have 
casements, locks and keys, and cushions; I had al- 
most said bolster and pillows; and for these we love 
the church. 

“TI will not guess what is done within them,—who 
sits, stands, or lies asleep at the prayers, communion, 
etc., but this I dare say, they are either to hide some 
vice or to proclaim one, to hide disorder, or to pro- 
claim pride.” 

The pews of many churches were so high as to 
hide those within, said to be a device of the Puri- 
tans to avoid being seen by the officers, who report 
ed those who did not stand when the name of : “sus 











| asleep. 


trates why it was that many felt an antipathy to the | 


man while they admired the statesman. 

In 1824, while Mr. Adams was running for 
Presidency, he attended a cattle-show at Worcester, 
Mass. His political friends were anxious that he 
should meet the many influential men of that sec- 
tion and make a favorable impression on them. 
Accordingly they introduced a number of persons 
to the candidate and among others a respectable 
farmer, a man of wealth. 

“Mr. Adams, I am glad to see you,” said the 
farmer, as he shook him by the hand. “My wife,’ 
he continued, anxious to say something pleasant to 
the great man, “when she was a gal, lived in your 
father’s family. You were then a little boy, and 
she often combed your head.” 


“Well, I suppose she combs yours now,” replied 
Mr. Adams, in a harsh tone, that caused the farmer 
to retire, feeling that he had been hit by a lash, but 
unconscious of the cause, 

Several thousand years ago, a wise man who had 
mingled much in public life uttered a remark worth 
the attention of great men and little men, boys and 
girls. ‘Dead flies,” he said, ‘cause the ointment of 
the apothecary to send forth a stinking savour: so 
doth a little folly in him that is in reputation for 
wisdom and honor.” 

+o ” 
FOOD AND MEDICINE. 

Much of the ill health of professional and business 
men comes from bad habits of eating. Some eat so 
rapidly that the food, unchewed, overtaxes the power 
of digestion. Others eat excessively, and taking little 
exercise, become victims to dyspepsia. Liberal doses 
of medicine are relied on to cure what common-sense 
in diet Chief-Justice Par- 
sons, of Massachusetts, was a lifelong sufferer from 
dyspepsia. He imagined himself to be attacked by 
an infinite variety of diseases, and took enormous 
uantities of medicine for immediate relief. But 
the chief cause of his troubles was over-eating. His 
son thus speaks of his injurious habits: ‘He was 
fond of good eating, and had no idea of dieting. 


might easily prevent. 


the | 


was pronounced, The services at that time were 
very much protracted, so that many would fall 
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A BABY’'S TERRIBLE BEDFELLOW. 

The “Puff-adder,” a dangerous and quite too fa- 
miliar kind of snake, is one of the many pests of the 
South African “bush country. It receives its 
name from the habit of puffing out its head and neck 
when irritated, and the victim of its bite almost in- 
variably dies. Frequently the colonists find the 
venomous creature in their houses, where it crawls 
in search of rats and mice. 


On one occasion, the wife of a missionary, living 
in one of the remoter settlements of Cape ¢ ‘olony, 
noticed’ on the floor in which she was sitting the | 
empty skin of a mouse, out of which the flesh had 
been sucked as clean as could have been the inside | 
of an orange. 

Detecting at once the well-known trace of the 
puff-adder, she cautiously searched the whole room, 
and at length, lifting a corner of the matting upon | 
which her baby was lying asleep, found the snake 
coiled up underneath. With great presence of mind, 
she refrained from disturbing it, and stepping to the 
door, called in one of her Dutch servants, who 
speedily made an end of the intruder with his gun. 
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HIS MISTAKE. 
It does make a difference in one’s present credit 
and future prospects, as wellasin the work itself, 
if he slights his duty or does it shiftlessly. 


“That tenon does not fit the mortice by a quarter 
of an inch,” said an employer to a young carpenter | 
who had just begun to work for him. “T thought 
for a garden gate it would make no difference and 
you would not be particular,” said the young man. 
But it did make just the difference of that young 
carpenter having a summer job with good wages, 
and of his being Lecsmented The employer found 
no further fault; but when the work was done the 
young man was paid without another word and dis- 
inissed. 
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A PRINCESS'S TENT. 
The Princess Louise, the royal wife of 
quis of Lorne, is salmon-fishing in the 
Canada. Her tent is thus described: 


the Mar- 
wilds of 








The ground is covered thickly with fresh spruce 
boughs, and on either side of the mattress, which 


whose | 


| With an 









rests on the boughs in the centre of the tent, is a 
strip of dark Brussels carpet. A dainty little dresser 
in the corner of the tent supports a small handsome 
mirror and the usual variety of toilet conveniences. 
The cot, which, so far as its original purpose was 
concerned, the Princess discarded on her arrival in 

camp, has been converted finto a lounge, and this, 
easy chair or two, completes the outtit of 
this simple but cheery little woodland home of Her 
Royal Highness. 





+e - 
A LOVING WATCHER, 


When Leech, the painter, was a boy, he was placed | 
at a boarding-school, where he had to spend his va- 
cations as well as his school days. His mother pined 
to see her boy, but the rules of the school precluded 
her from gr atifyi ing this desire. She therefore hired 
an upper room in one of the houses overlooking the 
playground. Here she watched her little boy. He 
did not know that any one was looking down upon 
him, but that eye followed him wherever he moved. 


A beautiful illustration of the wise Divine kind- 
ness that never sleeps and never forgets. ‘When 
thou goest it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest it 
shall keep thee; when thou wakest it shall talk with | 
thee.” | 

- ~@> | 
TELEPHONE IN WAR. | 

Twelve sets of telephones have been sent out for 

use in the Zulu war: 


The great advantage of the telephone over the tele- 


es with | | graph is that the General can carry on confidential 


| talk with the officer at a distant s 





Ation, or a soldier | 


| can creep out toward the enemy’s lines and whisper | 


back the information as to position. A fine wire— | 
the thinner the better—is all that is needed. This 
the soldier carries on a reel upon his back a mile 
of the wire weighing only a few pounds. This will 
be the first time the telephone has been used in ae- 


| tual warfare. 


~@>-- --- 
WILL HAVE HIS CHILDREN. | 
The Prince of Wales has some sensible domestic | 
traits which are much to his honor, and will endear | 
him to the common people: 


He used often when a boy to be separated by 
court etiquette from his father and mother; and | 
now he insists, as an imperative rule of his house- 
| hold, when his boys are at home, that whenever they 

wish to go to their parents, they shall be allowed to | 
do so, The lads run in to see their father at times 
when they are least expected, as at senn official and 
business audiences in Marlborough House. He 
permits them to linger about him in the way affee- 
tionate boys will about a father, without regard to 
reyal precedent, 





1000 FEET 


of twisted cord is used in making a single UNION WEB 
HAMMOCK. Ineach Hammock there are over 800 245 
inch meshes, which are made extra strong by means ot 
the safety knot in each corner. This makes the Union 
Web the strongest, safest, and easiest Hammock ever | 


made, | 


INCH MESH. 
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Thas cut shows one of the meshes of the Union Web Ham- | 
mocks, with “safety Knots." The safety knots make 
it rmpossible for this ‘Hammock to pull out, or unravel, as 
ts so common with the old style. The Union Web is the 
strongest and most comfortable Hammock in the world 


Who should own a Hammock? |. 


EVERYONE, | 
we should say, ought toowna Hammock, Grandparents, | 
parents, children, sisters, cousins and aunts, willall find | 
in the Hammrock health, happiness and rest ere Is 
nothing like the Hammock to rest the tired body and | 
mind. Ttis recommended by physicians, 


Swing a Hammock 
beneath the spreading branches of a shady grove, make | 


) \ sh Trt 
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it your retreat when you need recreation and rest, and , 
our word for it, it will be worth more to you than doctor 
or medicine. Many persons who have bought one of our | 
Union Web Hammocks have sent again for four or ve | 
for their neighbors. 





Bristol. Conn., July 14, 1879. 
Perry Mason & Co., Gents :— Please find encloscd *. ‘or 
which send by express five Union Web Hammocks. hose 
I had of you before were so well liked that my sheets 
wanted me to get some for them. 
ours truly, D. P. PARDEE. 


It is ten feet long and has a six-foot bed, and is war- 
ranted to sustain 500 pounds’ weight, It is variegated in 
color, has nickel-plated rings, and is very handsome. If 
you wish to enjoy the warm afternoons and evenings, you 
ean best do it ina Union Web Hammock 

Price only #1. Send 24e in stamps for postage There 
are parties who advertise this Hammioc vera different 
name, and ata much higher price than we charge. You 
will save money and get the Genuine Hammock by send- 
ing directly tous. We willsend an eleven-foot hammock, 
which will sustain 1000 pounds, for ®2. Send 25 cts, in 
stamps for postage. 


TO THE TRADE 
We are prepared to supply the Union Web Hammocks 
by the dozen or hundred at lowest rates. It will pay 
neral stores, hardware stores, dry goods stores, drug 
stores, news-stands, ete., to sell the Union Web Hammock, 
PERRY ASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 















| healthy. 
pupils where every comfort is had. 
Address G. A. 
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Send for ciremlar [fe voung 
to the well-known Maplewood t 1 Abb 
| ag RVLEW AC, ADE MY. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
OU. Good st gi rk, good fare. Reopens 
September ll. OTIS: ih Ish E i + A.M., Prineiy 
Y "ALE LAW SCHOOL.- Kegular cours 
Graduate Course (tor ce 





eu p.c. L 
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3 all term opens Sept. 25th. Address Prop. FRANCIS 
AYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 
*REENWICH AC ieee MY, with Music the sti- 
Binte: ind Commercial Colles ASE page 1 
Founded 1862.) Both sexes, on di ect 





York to Boston. Board reciises i 
August 26.) For catalogue (free) 
BLAKESLEE, A. M., E. Greenwich, R. 1. 


FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL 





Mrs. EMILY J. 


NEWHALL 
& Miss Licy MANeWHat 


open their school for Girls and Young Ladies. October 1, 

at s3 Boylston Street, Boston, opp. the Public Garden, 

See Companion of duly = for full particulars. For cir- 
ALS 


ear, address PR INC iv 


=r AU NTON | Vv. A.) FEMALE SE MIN ARY. 
wR A pleasant home: tdvantages of a hig rs 

kind; board warranted; healthfulness t 
malarial orepidemic disease a 
Terms, S210, 





hositively? 
Send tor catalogue to I) 
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1. MIL LER. 








Rev. J. 
MISS NOTT’S 
Eenglish and Preneh 
FAMILY AND Day Schoot For Youna Lapres, 33 Wall 
Street, New Haven, Ct. The seventh year opens Sept. 
22. Circulars sent upon application, 
Cincinnati Wesleyan 

FOR WOMEN, Classical, seientitie, English eourses. 
His hest advant pes othe sic iat Artculturein the West, 





gant strnetu 











re veulty; delightful home 

Adidtess Rev. D. i. MOORE, D.D., President. 

I ACKETTSTOWN (N.J. aNS! rituT Year 
opens Sept, 3. atulies’ colle Prepares young men 





for college or for business. Best facilities tor Musi Art, 


ete. Best builk ling of its class, with steam heat 








ho 
and cold wi er, atalogues tre ; , 
RI GEO. I WIILTNEY, DD. D., President. 
i tats SHOK TLIDGE MEDI < AE A.) ACAD- 
MY to Young Men and Boys open at the Seas 
| shore till sept... Address SWITHIN CG SHORTLIDGI 
(Harvard University, A.M.) Cape May, N.J. Atter Sept. 
l.direct to Media, Pennsylvania, STO: quar ter, lO weeks, 
| books, ete., included. No extras except instrumental 
music. Highly recommended by Bayard Taylor, Hon, 
Fernando Wood, Gov. Routt, Judge Van Hoesen. ete., ete, 
The wost popular school with readers of the Vouth’'s 


Companion is the 
BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 


Pupils of both sexes from nearly every State in the 
| Union. Expenses very low. 85 pays tor everything, 
} board, tuition, books, all together. City beautiful and 


Good society. Excellent: boarding plhices for 


Write for circu 


GASKELL, Mancursten, N. HH 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VPhysieuns have po 





scribed 193,000 packages of Vital- 


ized Phosphates, curing all forms of uervousdiseases, 
nupaired vitility 


and debility, 


Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox brain 
and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by Maal, $1. 
F. CROSBY, Chemist, 
666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
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tia 
and Pearly Teeth 





A trasrant Di 





are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily with 


that justly popular dentifrice, SOZLODONT, Composed 
of rare antiseptic herbs, it imparts whiteness to the teeth, 
a deheious aroma to the breath, and preserves intaet, 
from youth to old age, the teeth, Acidity of the stomach 
will destroy the strongest teeth unless its effectsare coun- 
teractedwith SOZODONT, and this pure tooth-wash pro- 
tects the dental surfaces by removing every Hupurity that 
adheres to them, Ask your druggist for SOZODONT, 





OR artistic pen and ink work and family marking 
nothing is equal to PAYSON'S INDELI JE 
INK, with a common pen, without ap AY] * 





Sold by all Druggists and Stationers 


LADIES ge !RCULARS 


Lai @AON G iva 
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Much 


Sickness, Undoubtedly, with Chil- 
dren, attributed to other causes, is occasioned by Worms 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS or Worn Lozen- 


ges, although effectual in destroying worms, can do no 
possible injury to the most delicate child, This valuable 


combination has been snecessfully used by physic 


hans, 
and found to be absolutely sure in eradicating 


| hurtful to children, 


wornis 


Sold by all druggists. 25 centsa box 


MONEYZW 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
this vacation. Send forcireular to Ne Ww England Te: 
& Coffee Co., 662 Washington Street, Boston. A siiait 
boy or girl can earn 1 $6 o7 more wee a y. 


PORTRAIT. FINGER RINGS. 


microscapie COPS of any portraa setin heer rng 

of ordinary size at a cost of from one dollar upwards, 
Send stamp for Hlustrated Cirealar. 

Box CLOSSON CROSS & CO. 
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For the Companion, 


AT THE GATE. 


The golden flush of the morning hes 

(Ver siniling river and bending skies; 

While over the meadow the sweet winds sigh, 

And breaths of fragrance blow far and nigh, 
And the tide flows by. 


A boy stands under the oak-tree tall, 
At the old gray gate by the orehard wall; 
He looks far away where the blue sea smiles, 
Woudering where lie the Fortunate Isles, 
And the tide flows by. 
A youth and a maiden pause and wait 
In the sunset light at the old gray gate; 
‘They silently gaze in each other's eyes, 
And dream of the rupture of Paradise, 
And the tide flows by. 
Beside the gate stands a careworn man, 
"Neath a wintry moonlight, faint and wan; 
He looks far away toward the cold, gray sea, 
With « sigh for the days that were ouvee to be, 
And the tide flows by. 
An old man stands by the moss-grown gate, 
Sorrowing, weary, and desolate; 
The starlight gleams o’er a distant grave, 
And over it softly the yew trees wave, 
And the tide flows by. 
Through the old gray gate, toward the shining west 
They have borne the weary one to his rest; 
The new day breaks and the shadows flee, 
The tide of the river flows fast and free 
Far out to sea! Susine W. MouLtTon, 


+e 
For the Companion. 

THE OLD SCOTCHMAN’S PRAYER. 

Prayer is a simple but a real interchange 
between the child and the Father in heaven, 
The child asks, and the Father gives. Many 
books have been written on the ‘Philosophy of | 
Prayer,”’ 
than our Lord's words recorded in Luke 11: 9— 
1. 

Many years ago, an old Scotchman, poor, 


but not one has made it any clearer | 


pious, and hard of hearing, lived where he sel- 


dom heard a sermon. Learning that religious 
meetings would be held, for several days, at a 
distant place, he journeyed towards it on foot, 


On his way he fell in with a young man, and 





our prayers to be direct, simple and earnest, | 
which is quite different from that flippant irrev- | 
erence that characterizes so many petitions ad- 
dressed to the throne of grace. 
+o, - 
A MAN S'rOPS REPUDIATION. 

Years ago, Illinois was poor, and burdened 
A large 
part of the indebtedness had been created in 
order to carry out a system of internal improve- 
ments. The people, finding it difficult to pay 
their taxes, talked loudly of repudiation. A con- 
vention met at Springfield, the capital of the 
State, to voice the popular feeling. The repudi- 
ating ordinance was prepared, It would have 
been adopted, but for the interference of one 
man. The incident is thus described by the 
New Orleans Times : 


with adebt of seven millions of dollars. 


The convention met, and the repudiation ordi- 
nance was prepared. It was about being adopt- 
ed, when Stephen A. Douglas, who was sick at 
his hotel, asked to be taken into the convention. 
He was carried on a mattress, and lying on his 
back, for he was too ill to sit up, he wrote the 
following resolution, which he offered as a sub- 
stitute for the repudiation ordinance: 

“Resolved, That Illinois will be honest, al- 
though she never pays a cent.”” 

The resolution took like wildfire. It touched 
the hunest sentiment of every member of the 
convention. It was adopted with the wildest 
enthusiasm. It dealt a death-blow to the repu- 
diation sentiment throughout the State, 

The canal bonds immediately advanced in val- 
ue, and in a short time were quoted at par. 
Telegrams were received from New York that 
Ilinois could have all the money she wanted. 

What was the result? Capital and emigration 
flowed into the State, and Illinois is to-day one 
of the most prosperous States in the Union. 

She has more miles of railway than any of the 
other States. Her broad prairies are one great 
grain-field, and are dotted with hundreds of 
thousands of peaceful, happy homes. Thriving 
cities and beautiful villages are found every- 
where within her borders, 

This is what honesty has done for Hlinois. 
What would repudiation have done? 


+? 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
The following sketch of the Swedish song- 
stress, Cliristine Nilsson, is said to be truthful: 
On a remote estate in Sweden lived a Baron 


Leheusen, whose’ wife was very musical. On 
these Swedish estates the peasants were, until 





as he was also bound, to the meetings, the two 


walked +t “! 4 


ora, ye ken weel enough that ’'m deaf, and 
I want a seat on the first bench, if ye can leave 
me have it, so that I can hear thy Word. 

“And ye see that my toes are sticking through 
my shoes, and I don’t think it is much to your 
credit to have your children’s toes sticking 
through their shoes, and, therefore, 1 want you 
to get me a pair of new ones 

“And ye ken Ll have nae siller, and I want to 
stay during the meeting, and, therefore, 1 want 
you to get me a place to stay.” 

The young man, at the old man’s 
familiar way of praying, gently suggested that 
it was hardly the proper thing to approach the 
Almighty as a child wouid a father, 

“He's my father,’’ replied the old man, not 
accepting the suggestion of irreverence; “Tm 
weel acquainted with Him, and He’s weel ac- 
quainted with me; therefore, I take great liber- 
ties with Him.” 

When they arrived at the large tent in which 
the services were held, it was full. For a few 
moments, the aged man stood in the rear of the 
congregation, making an ear-trumpet of his 
hand to cateh the preacher's words, 

His strained attitude of attention at last at- 
tracted the notice of some one near the pulpit. 


shocked 





The old saint was beckoned forward and given 
a seat on the front beneh 

During the prayer, the old man knelt. The 
reverential posture attracted a lady's attention. 
She saw his worn-out shoes 

“Are those your best shoes?” she asked, when 
he had resumed his seat 

“Yes, but Lexpect my Father to get me a new 
pir, very soon.” 

“Come to me after the meeting, and I'll give 
you a new pair.”’ 

At the close of the service, she conducted him 
to her house and gave him a pair of shoes. 

“Will you stay through the meetings?” 
inquired 

“TL would, but [ma stranger in the place, and 
have nae siller.”’ 


she 


“You are welcome to make my house your 
home, as long as you care to remain.”’ 

The young man learned of his aged friend's 
good fortune. And he learned more,—that even 
an child’s earnest, simple, direct requests are not 


within a few years, practically serfs, and are 
anliod Runde and Torpare., 





- aw farty seras 


mae are petae «law x 

ground, for which they have to pay .. —-.cs6 
amount of “dagswerke,’’ or day’s work, each 
week. Their food is obtained from the vegeta- 
bles on these plots, and from about two shillings 
per week for the labor of their free days. 

Nilsson’s father was a ‘Torpare of Baron Le- 
heusen, and the little Christine used to run 
about barefooted, with a short petticoat on, full 
of holes, coming down to her knees. 

Baroness Leheusen one day heard her singing 
one of the old Swedish ditties, which have been 
handed down from generation to generation 
among the Bunde and Torpare. 

The baroness was struck with the sweetness 
of her voice, and ordered her to come up to the 
chateau; there she gave her some elementary 
lessons in singing, and then sent her to Paris, 
where she was placed under the tuition of a 
French professor. 

After several years of assiduous study, she 
made her debut before the Parisians at—if I re- 
member rightly—the Theatre Lyrique. With 
the first money that she earned, she built up the 
cottage of her old father, the Torpare, and made 

lim comfortable, and he now is a well-to-do 
peasant. 





+o 
THE CARNIVOROUS “SUN-DEW.” 
The little marsh plant called sun-dew is pretty, 
with its small round leaves fringed with crimson 
hairs, each headed with a tiny drop of dew, | 
which looks cool and sparkling all through the | 


hot days of summer. A poet thus sings of it: | 





“A little marsh-plant, yellow-green, 
And pricked at lip with tender red; 
rread elose, and either way you tread, 
Some faint black water sets between, 
Lest you should harm the tender head, 
“You call it sun-dew; how it grows, 
If with its color it hath breath, 
If life taste sweet to it, if death 
Pain its soft petal, no man knows; 
Man has no sight nor sense that saith.” 
That is the poet’s view,—but the naturalist, 
knowing it to be a very “‘tender’’ and dreadfully 
carnivorous flower, thus describes it: 


The minute drops of harmless dew which adorn 
every hair, or tentacle, as Mr. Darwin calls the 
crimson filaments, from the use to which they 
are applied, is, in reality, a drop of very viscid 
secretion, surrounding an extremely sensitive 
gland 

Attracted either by the glitter, or possibly by 
some honeyed odor, or whatever mysterious in- 
stinet it is that draws the child to the unwhole- 
some sweet, insects alight on the leaf. 

If the delicate feet of the smallest gnat do but 
touch one of the drops of dew at the end of a 





irreverent, when made to the Father in heaven. 
“Perfect love casteth out fear:’ childlike con- 
fdcuce in God as our Heavenly Father causes 


| sinele filament, its doom is sealed. 
Caught by the tenacious secretion. with the 
sensations one would imagine in this strange 








world of insect peril of a child stuck up bodily 
to a gigantic bull’s-eye to whose attractions it 
has incautiously yielded, in vain it endeavors to 
escape. 

Slowly the filament begins to bend at its base 
transmitting at the same time a motor impulse 
to the filaments next it, that in their turn begin 
to converge with pitiless precision on the luckless 
victim, which is carried to the next inner row of 
tentacles, and so on to the next, with 2 curious 
sort of rolling movement, till it reaches the cen- 
tre of the disc, the glands at the sume time pour- 
ing out an acid secretion. 

By degrees, the central giands, acting centrif- 
ugally on the rest, all the tentacles become close- 
ly inflected on the prey, which is bathed on all 
sides in the secreted acid, while the disc of the 
leaf often becomes strongly incurved, forming a 
sort of impromptu stomach, the whole movement 
taking place in a period varying from four to ten 
hours. 

When the insect alights on the centre of the 
leaf, the short central filaments are not inflected, 
but the glands transmit not only motor power to 
the external filaments, but also some influence 
which, before they are brought into contact with 
the prey, causes them to secrete more actively, 
and the secretion to become acid. 

According to Dr. Nitschke, insects are gener- 
ally killed in about a quarter of an hour, suffo- 
cated in the secretion. The number of insects 
which thus meet their death must be prodigious. 

On one leaf alone, Mr. Darwin found the re- 
mains of thirteen flies, and as a single plant has 
some six or seven leaves, and the plant itself is 
very abundant, the tale of the slain must be 
enormous, 

The commonest victims are small flies (dip- 
tera), but Rev. H. M. Wilkinson, on one oceasion, 
observed a large dragon-tly, with his body firmly 
held by two leaves.—Contemporary Review. 


+e 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


A little pause in life, while daylight lingers 
Jetween the sunset and the pale moonrise, 

When daily labor slips trom weary finger 
And soft gray shadows veil the aching eyes. 





Old perfumes wander back from fields of clover, 
Seen in the light of suns that long have set; 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over, 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet. 





Old voices call me, through the dusk returning, 
I hear the echoes of departed feet; 

And then I ask, with vain and troubled yearning, 
What is the charm that makes old things so sweet ? 





Must the old joys be evermore withholden ? 

Even their memory keeps me pure and true; 
And yet, from out Jerusalem the Golden 

God speaketh, saying, “IT make all things new.” 





y, *the old must still be nearer; 

or give me back the past! 

ir old earth, whose paths are dearer 
lhan all Thy shining streets and mansions vast.” 





Peace, peace,—the Lord of earth and heaven knoweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife; 

Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear river of eternal life. 


+a uauy Work and earnest living, 
And faith shall lift thee to His sunlit heights; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanksgiving 
‘jl the cali hour that comes between the lights. 
Sunday Magazine—Sanan DOUDNEY. 
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THE DESPISED LITTLE JEW. 

“There’s no telling which horse will win until 
after the race,’’ is a somewhat illogical saying 
of jockeys familiar with the uncertainties of the 
race-track. Men resemble horses in that,— 
there’s no telling who will stand the test, until 
the trial is made. 

An incident of the famous fight at ‘‘the Island 


| of Death,’’ in which Col. Forsyth with fifty men 


withstood nine hundred Indians for seven days, 
illustrates the soundness of this observation. 


Among the men recruited for the special ex- 
pedition, whose prosecution led to the fight, 
were a tall, stalwart American and a short, 
lank, lean Jew. 

The giant, from his strength, skill, knowledge 
of the plains and the Indians, and, especially, 
from his reputed courage. was judged the most 
promising of all the recruits. 

The Jew, on the contrary, seemed so unfit for 
the service that he was, after forty-nine men had 
been obtained, accepted only to make up the 
fifty men ordered to be recruited. He was 
small, with narrow shoulders, sunken chest, and 
liad little knowledge of firearms or horseman- 
ship. 

One afternoon the expedition went into camp 
on the bank of the Arickaree, a small stream of 
Colorado, in whose channel ran a few inches of 
water. Before daylight, next morning, Col. 
Forsyth was up and on the lookout. Seeing 
several Indians stealthily approaching, he called 
op his men to prepare for an attack. 

The Indians rushed in, shaking blankets and 
buffalo robes, yelling and whooping, expecting 
thereby to stampede the horses and mules. A 
few rounds drove them back. 

Knowing that a more formidable attack would 
soon be made, Col. Forsyth ordered the men 
to move back on a sand-island in the stream, 
some forty feet wide and two hundred feet long. 

There, with pocket-knives and hands, the men 
dug rifle-pits, and awaited the assault. Three 
hundred mounted warriors charged in solid col- 
umn upon the little band; not a shot was fired, 
until the savages were within thirty yards. 
Then rapid volleys halted the column, broke it, 
and finally drove it to flight. 

Two more assaults were made and repulsed 
that day, Every horse and mule was killed by 
the enemy’s fire. The lieutenant and three men, 
including the doctor, had been killed) Seven- 
teen were wounded, two mortally. The com- 
minder received a bullet iu the right thigh, his 
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left leg had been fractured, and a small piece of 
his skull carried away by a shot. 

For six days more, the band of heroes stood 
the siege, living on horse and mule meat, until 
it became too putrid to be eaten. On the seventh 
day the Indians withdrew, but the little band 
was too weak to move. 

On the morning of the ninth day, troops led 
by two scouts, who had been sent out early in 
the fight, came to their rescue 

In this little band of fifty every man proved a 
hero, except the lirge, knowing, and daring 
man. After he had made himself a deep rifle- 
pit, neither commands nor threats could induce 
1im to rise from it to fire a shot. 

“They keep a bead drawn on me,” he replied 
to officers and men, ‘and the moment I show a 
head they'll hit me.”” 

The despised little Jew, on the contrary, was 
one of the bravest and most useful of the heroic 
band. In watching the foe, while others dozed, 
in repulsing the desperate charges, and in caring 
for the wounded, he was conspicuous for skil], 
activity and courage. 


+O - 
“A SMALL-TAIL MOVEMENT.” 

The presidential canvass of 1840; in which 
Gen. Harrison and President Van Buren were 
opposing candidates, was distinguished by an 
intense popular enthusiasm. It was an oratori- 
‘al and musical campaign. Every village had 
its dozen of speakers and its score of vocalists. 
An amusing anecdote of that election gives a 
modern illustration of the old fable of the lion 
put to flight by the braying of a jackass. 

A speaker was discoursing, at a mass meeting 
in Western Virginia, upon the merits of Gen. 
Harrison as a military commander. Suddenly, 
a tall, gaunt man arose, and in a shrill voice that 
pierced through the crowd, called out: 


‘Mister! mister! I want to ax a question!”’ 

“T shall be happy to answer any question, if I 
can.”’ replied the orator. 

“We are told, fellow-citizens,” said the quaint 
man, addressing the crowd, ‘that Gineral Harri- 
son is & mighty great gineral; but I say he’s one 
of the meanest sort of ginerals. We are told 
that he defended himself bravely at Fort Meigs; 
but I tell you that on that occasion, he was guilty 
of the Small-Tail Movement, and I challenge the 
speaker to deny it!” 

“I don’t know, my friend,”’ replied the orator, 
“what you mean by the ‘Small-Tail Movement.’ ” 

“Tl tell you,’’ said the quaint man. “I've 
got it here in black and white. Here is Quin- 
shaw’s History of the United States,’’—holding 
up the book,—‘‘and T'll read what it says: ‘At 
this critical moment. Gen. Harrison executed a 
novel movement!’ Does the gentleman deny 
that statement?” 


sowast 
Ginerai Harrison was gun vt, Now, I'm no 
soger, and don’t know much of milentary tic- 
tacks,—but this I do say; a man who, in the face 
of an enemy, is guilty of a Small-Tail Movement, 
is not fit to be the President of the United 
States, and he shan’t have my vote.” 


And he didn’t, nor the vote of that village. 


a eee at 
A MARE’S DANGER SIGNAL. 

The remarkable sagacity of a mare in the 
presence of danger, and the ingenuity by which 
she summoned aid, are exhibited by the follow- 
ing incident, told in the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioncer 
Press: 

The son of Mr. George Fortwengler, a farmer 
living in Richland township, placed two brood 
mares and colts in a pasture near a tamarack 
swamp on his farm. The pasture and swamp 
were separated by a deep ditch, and at one point 
a bridge was laid across the ditch, but this was 
raised after the mares had been placed in the 
pasture, 

The son returned and joined his father—the 
two continuing at work in a cornfield at some 
distance from the pasture until 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon, when he was surprised to see one of 
the mares, called Kate, running rapidly towards 
him, having leaped across the wide ditch. 

After reaching Mr. Fortwengler, in great ex- 
citement, the mare neighed twice, then wheeled 
about and ran off again in the direction of the 
pasture. 

Mr. Fortwengler remarked to his son: ‘“There 
must be something wrong with the colts,’’ and 
started after the mare followed by his dog. 

Upon reaching a high ridge of ground running 
along the edge of the swamp, he saw Kate 
standing on the south side of the ditch and the 
other on the north side. 

Mr. F- thought he saw one of the colts 
standing about one rod and a half from Kate, 
but when he approached nearer he found the 
supposed colt to be a large wolf. Upon seeing 
Mr. Fortwengler the wolf jumped across the 
ditch, and was chased off by the dog. 

The two mares held their positions on either 
side of the ditch, and when Mr. F- came up 
to them he found the two colts standing in two 
feet of water in the ditch. into which they had 
evidently been driven by the wolf. 

They were out of sight, and the sagacious 
mare warned her owner of their danger in her 
own peculiar way, but at an eminently oppor- 
tune moment. 














ee 
ADVICE FOR THE TIMES. 
Here is a bit of good advice for everybody: 


“We complain of the times, but they never will mend 
Till we live up to the rule to eain more than we spend.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE REJECTED GUEST. 

You needn't be trying to comfort me; 
I tell you my dolly is hurt, 

Because those naughty, rude children 
Toased her off in the dirt. 

I took her to their doll-party, 
And left her right in a chair, 

And when I came back to tind her, 
My poor little pet wasn't there. 


And where do you think that I found her? 
Why, out by the gate alone 
My poor little darling was lying, 
Just where she’d been rudely thrown. 
Oh, yes! I know she is homely, 
And that her right leg is gone, 
And that she has only one eye in, 
And that she is rather forlorn. 


And J know as well as you do 
That kitty has chewed off her hair, 
And baby has washed all the color 
Off of her cheeks so fair; 
And [ know the sawdust keeps running 
Out of a hole in her back; 
But what car one expect when my dolly 
Is used as a football by Jack? 


But I tell you I love her the same, nurse, 
As though she were pretty and well; 
But the half of the names she was called 
By those children, I never can tell. 
O dolly! who cares for their party? 
They needn’t be laughing at you. 
It is lucky your own little mother 
Is faithful, devoted and true. 
M. D. BRINE. 





——+ >> 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE BANTY. 
“Cluck-cluck! Here's breakfast enough for 
the whole flock if they’d only seratch for it; but 
there are some folks who seem born to be wait- 
ed on! 


“There’s Miss Dorking over there under the 
SHade OL & Pinruary ieitt, wey 


Weeechtag that 
giant of a Shanghai as if she expected him to 
bring her a breakfast. Such airs as she puts on, 
I've no patience with her. Lazy and vain, that's 
what she is, cluck, cluck!”’ 

With a disdainful toss of her head, ‘‘little 
Banty’’ went to work again, the light loam fly- 
ing in every direction under the vigorous scratch 
of her small yellow toes. 

Did you ever listen, children, to the conversa- 
tion in a poultry-yard? 

I fancy I see some of you open your eyes wide 
at such a question, some of you laugh, and a few 
perhaps are rude enough to curl your little lips, 
and ery, “Pooh! Hens can’t talk!’ 

You go out some morning early and watch 
them closely, and then tell me if you are sure 
“hens can’t talk.’? I think they say all sorts of 
things. 

The other morning I heard the black bantam 
talking away to herself just as I’ve told you, 
while she picked up her breakfast. 

The flock had been turned into the garden, 
which was not yet planted. The soft rich earth 
seemed to be a perfect delight to them, to judge 
by the way they flung it about, and snapped up 
the good things it contained. 

“Banty”’ was the busiest of ail, and the pretti- 
est. She wore a high comb of brightest coral; 
and how her “feather trimming” glistened in 
the sun! 

She was utterly unconscious of her fine ap- 
pearance, however, and worked so briskly that 
it quite took away my breath to see her. 

Her sisters Snowflake, Brownie and Dot 
clucked and scratched with equal zeal, and 
looked with the same disdain upon proud Miss 
Dorking and her friends who stalked about, or 
stood with heads erect in shady places taking 
their ease. 

Presently young ‘Dandy Bantam” appeared 
Upon the scene, gorgeous in his coat of many 
colors, with a bright orange vest, and high top 
boots with spurs. 

He turned his head with its scarlet crest from 
one side to the other, trying his best to look as 
tallas Sir Doodle Shanghai, but his lordship 
snubbed him so pitilessly that he slunk away 
quite nortified, though his spirits rose again at 
Sight of his pretty cousins. 

They fluttered about him in delight, for they 
were very fond of him as well as proud of his 
“fine feathers; and thinking to please him by 
their industry, they picked, and pecked, and 
Clucked, and scratched, faster than before. 


| ment, he said, ‘‘Cr-r-r! how silly you creatures | 


Gaziug half scornfully upon them for a mo- | 
| 
are, making sucha fuss about nothing! There's 
breakfast enough for all of us without working | 
so hard for it.”’ 

In dismay they all stood on one foot, begging 
him to explain. 

“Cr-r-r! follow me!”’ said he, as he led the 
way to a sunny corner of the garden where the 
ground was white with apple-blossoms that the 
wind had blown down from the branches over- 
head. 


“Cr-r-r! here’s one for you, dear,” and taking | 
a petal in his bill he politely offered it to Snow- 
flake, who evidently thought it the best break- 
fast in the world. 

Having presented in the same way a sweet 
petal to each of his followers, he fluffed up his 
feathers, tossed back his head, lifted up one 
foot, and shouted, ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo-00-00!"’ 

If that self-satisfied crow didn’t mean, ‘‘Oho, 
what would become of these silly creatures if it 
weren’t for me!’’ then what did it mean? = - 














bor the Coxupanion, 


THE TELEGRAPH BIRDS. 


bee Luem sitting in a row, I: 
All along the line! 

Swinging with the breeze they go,— 
I counted sixty-nine! 


Little officers on duty, 
Far above the rails, 


un sure I cannot think 
How to keep their feet they’re able, 


As they totter on the brink 


Of the telegraphic cable! 


Are they w:iting for vibration 


Of a message from some friend 


Svecks of feathery beauty. Who. before their emigration, 


Swing their swallow-tails. 


Here they hold dominion, 
Above the reach of prey, 
And hold to their opinion 
Of the news that shakes the day. 


I should think they would get dizzy, S« 
And lose their heads or tails, 


His adieux would like to send? 


I know not what their mission, 


Or where they mean to go; 


Sut their very odd position 


Mukes a very funny show. 


» they sit along the wire, 
Rocking to and fro, 


Their heads that look so busy, While the message like wildfire 


Swinging on the rails. 








For the Companion. 


WHAT JOHNNY OUGHT TO HAVE 
DONE. 

One day Johnny's mother went to visit Aunt 
Sarah, and told Johnny to be a good boy till she 
came back. 

As soon as she was fairly out of sight Johnny 
ought to have said to himself, “Now what can I 
do to help mother while she is gone?” 

Then he ought to have gone into the barn and 
split enough kindlings to last a week. 

After that he should have hunted in the hay 
and found three hen’s nests, with ten eggs in 
each, and have brought them into the kitchen 
and put them in the pantry. 

It would have been a very nice thing if he had 
then picked up all the twigs and sticks which 
the wind had blown down the night before in 
the front yard. 

Tommy Peters and Jimmy Jones might have 
come running along on their way for fish, and 
have begged him to go with them, but he should 
in that case have told them that his mother 
would not like to have him go without leave. 

He should have been careful not to let the fire 
go out in the big kitchen stove, and he might 
even have filled the tea-kettle with water, so 
that when his mother came home she could 
make tea in a jiffy. 

It wonld have been kind in him to mix up 
some meal and water for the chickens, and feed 
them. 

Then if he had had any time left he could 
have weeded a little in his garden; and studied 
a little on his arithmetic for the next day. 

And when it was nearly time for his mother to 
come back he should have run into the house, 
washed his face and hands, brushed his hair and 
jacket and shoes, fixed the room as pleasant as 
he could, and then watched at the window that 
when he saw her coming he might run and meet 
her with a kiss, and tell her how glad he was to 





have her come back. 


Runs,—whither, who can know? 
Ae T. Ee 





Then she would have called him her “good 
little Johnny,’” and would have gone around 
with him to see how lively the chickens looked, 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
POETICAL RIDDLE. 
The first two lines of each verse partially define some 
word; the last two are the same word spelled backwards. 
A living organized creature 
Of any degree or feature. 
That portion of a leat 
Which makes its beauty, in brief. 


That which measures duration 
In every age and station. 
To send, to throw, to issue, 
And often from living tissue. 


An animal of the wild 

Dear to a forest child. 
A musical instrument, old 
As the gods and heroes bold. 

A part of the harvest wheaten, 

But all untit to be eaten. 
Morbid excrescences showing 
Ugliness in their growing. 

A criminal unrestricted 

And commonly unconvieted, 
A bit of a common fence; 
And, reproaches to dispense, 


2 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A prenoun. An article of furni- 
Unctuous substance. A consonant. 


3. 

CHARADES (AUTHORS). 
An animal and a verb. 
study. A boy’s name, two consonants. A metal. 
A sore. Something used in war, and an optical 
instrument. To annex,a vowel and a luminous body. 
A consonant, inclosures and to wander. An animal, 

part of the body. PHiLom, JR. 

. 


A consonant. 
ture. 


A Turkish officer, to 


4. 
MUTILATED WORD. 
Lam composed of eight letters. Cut off my tirst 
five, and Lamatree; my three last,and Tama jewel; 
my five last, and Lama vegetable; my first and three 
last, and I belong to the nobility. Divide me into 
halves, and my first is a kind of fruit, my last an in- 
strument of torture, while my whole can be bought 
at the druggist’s. FREDDIE. 
5. 


CRORS WoRD EY! 
My first is in May, but not in June; 
My second is in lay, but not in tune; 
My third is in sack, but not in gown; 
My fourth is in house, but not in town; 
My fifth is in apron, but not in dress; 
My sixth is in crush, but not in press; 
My seventh is in light, but not in dark; 
My eighth is in trunk, but not in bark; 
My ninth is in see, but not in look; 
My tenth is in take, but not in took; 
My eleventh is in stool, but not in chair; 
My twelfth is in concert, but not in fair; 
My thirteenth is in fish, but not in bait; 
My whole is a certain New England State. 
L. M. Le 
6. 


ILLUSTRATED 


MA 


CONUNDRUM. 





and how “‘ful!-up’” the woodboxes were, how 
neatly the front vard had been cleared out, and 
how nicely the garden had been weeded. 

She would have wondered over the fine large 
eggs, been delighted at the cheerful fire and 
the hissing kettle; smiled at the “arranging”’ 
of the room, and then would have pressed 
Johnny to her, and said, “I can always trust 
my boy.” 

Then how happy and prond he would have 
feit! Every ache would be paid for double, and 
he would not then change places with Tommy 
Peters or Jimmy Jones for all the fish in the 
brook. 

And then when father came home late, tired 
with his day’s work, mother would have told 
|him of all the things her boy had done, and 
| father would have been so happy that he conld 
| scarcely see to smile, and Johnny would have 
gone to sleep the happiest boy in the world, be- 
cause he would have done his best to make 
mother happy. 

If he had done the things I have told about, 
his mother would have watched over him till his 
little eyes were fast closed, and would have left 
him to dream of fairies, fish and frolic. 

The best of it is, that he did, and she did. 

CHARL. 








A LITTLE girl, who was somewhat out of sorts, 
but whose exact ailment no one had been able 
to discover, amended her evening prayer of 
“God bless papa and mamma,” by adding, 
“and cure me if there’s anything the matter 
with me.” 


“JoHn has five oranges; James gives him 
eleven, and he gives Peter seven. How many 
has he left?’ Before this problem the class re- 
coiled. ‘Please, sir,”’ said a young lad, “‘we al- 
ways does our sums in apples.” 











What is the difference between the blacksmith 
and the pear? OLIVER. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Boat—swain. 

2. Cent, pent, rent, went, sent, bent, dent, vent, 
Lent, tent, gent, Kent. 


3% APPLE 
PRIOR 4. 1, She asked fer a desk, 
PIANO 2, If a rale—failure. 5, Au- 
LONGS thor—ora hut. 4, Antiqui- 
EROSE ties—I quit it sane. 
5. Well. 
Inkstand. 6. Often. 
Screw. 
Thermometer. 7. Ionic. Dormer. Gate, 
Feathers. Redan. 
Umbrella. 
Letter. 


ANSWER TO GAME OF FROGS AND TOADS. 
Move 3 to 4—5 to 3—6 to 5—4 to 6—2 te 4—1 to 2— 
3 to 1—5 to 3—7 to 56—6 to 7—4 to 6—2 to 4—3 to 2— 
5 to 3—4 to 5, 
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THE HAIR. 

Prof. Wilson, of England, is the highest authority 

onthe hair. Tle condemns washing it, and advises, 

instead, thorough brushing. This promotes cireula- 


lation, removes scurf, and is, in all respects, better 
than water, 

Cutting the hair does not, as commonly thought, 
Most of the 


mended for baldness, not excepting petroleum, are 


promote its growth, specilics recom- | 


stimulants, and are seldom or 
saful. 
gestion of the sealp, 


There never pertna- 


nently suece Some of them give rise to con- 
When astimulant is desirable, 
It is safe. 

the hair, Dr. 


a lotion composed of water of 


ammnonia is the best. 

For falling out of Wilson prescribes 
ammonia, almond oil 
nil 


one part each, diluted with five 


cehlorof 
e- Oh. ei atn wiiio 


It may be nsed sparingly or abundantly, daimy os 
otherwise 
made of two drachins of 


For a cooling lotion, one 


borax and glycerine to eight ounces of distilled water 


is effective, allaying dryness, subduing irritability, 
and removing seurt, | 

Both baldness and grayness depend on defective | 
powers of the sealp skin, and are to be treated alike. | 
What is needed is moderate stimulation, without any | 
The 
bare places daily, or even twice a day, a liniment of | 


irritation, following is good: Rub into the | 


equal | 
very gentle. 


cunphor, ammonia, chloroform, and aconite, 


parts each. ‘The friction should be 


a 

“THIM BOYS.” 

iment, made up of Lrish-Americans, 
recently left Boston on a visit to New York. While | | 
the Washington 
Street, a reporter of the Boston Journal overheard 


The Ninth Reg 


“boys” were marching through 


the following: 


A gray-haired, hard-featured old Irish 
asked of a neighbor: 
‘Is thim the Ninth?’ 
es. 
‘And where a’ the y goin 
‘To New York.’ 
ww hin'll they he Ine Rh?” 
“Next Saturday, 

*Deed, thin, my poor boy Tim stayed longer than 
that whin he wint off with the rale Ninth. He was 
shot through the eve in the Wilderness—in the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness; and whin Col. Cass—he wint 
with Col, Cass—was wounded at the battle of Fred- | 
ericksburg, Tim wrote home that he was a brave 
hhh 

“But thim boys isn’t the same at all; they're only 
collar sodiers Wor anv of thim in the Wil- 
Wye think? Faith, they couldn't 
there, nor atthe battle of Watherloo. Didn't Thave 
me father and four other relations at Watherloo’ 
and wasn’t me uncle, Luke Brady, 
bv a Prine he mnon- ball? Sure it’s me 
whit fightin’ is.” 


woman 
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COUNTRY AND CITY. 
rhe excitement and artificial society of cities are 
lucation 
duces that 
in true refinement. An indignant correspondent of 


the New York Evening Post writes in the following 


ane but not the kind which always pro- 


gentle respect and consideration shown 


strain 


Several vears since I witnessed the following oc- 
eurrence in a village street: A plain farmer's boy 
was driving his wagon to the milland met a funer: ul 
procession. It was led by a workingman, walking 
bareheaded, and behind him was a child's coffin, 

A dozen or more neighbors and friends walked 
behind. The farmer's boy drew up to the side of 
the road and took off his hat as the humble mourn- 
ers passed, 

Yesterday morning 
nessed another oceurrence 
Avenue and Thirty-seventh 
New York. 

A hearse and many carriages in line 
of the old Brick Charch. 


about eleven o'clock, I 
at the corner of 


wit 
Fifth 

















were in front 




















|} Ineurners, 


| by with a brilliant party on top. 
| vant behind with distended cheeks blew his horn in 


| illustration here: 


} tion. 


| one would hardly think she was able to give such a 16 mat ies. Worth reading. Sent for 3-cent stamp. Address 
vellos that which echoed through the market. i. rHAY ER, 30 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mass. 
ib contained several snanning-tyrtles, and | - 


taike 


without further ceremony. 


| master is thus told: 


fight | 


knows | 


Street, in the city of 


The funeral service of a 
well-known lady had closed, aud the coffin was be- | 
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ing placed in the hearse in the 


Don’t use stimulants, 
llop Bitters. 


presence of the | but nature’s real brain and | 


Communicated. 


nerve food 
At this moment a splendid coach and four passed 
The liveried ser- | 
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PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, 
D.C. No Patent, No pay. 


face of the funeral, and without remonstrance from 
any of the company continued his performance 
along the crest of Murray Hill. 

I could not help questioning whether some of the 
finer qualities of our nature are not better cultivated 
in the country than in the town. 
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A MISSIONARY’S SELF-SACRIFICE. 
The following very suggestive 


stam $‘taken. es 
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account of a “Home 
. Myron Eells, 





Missionary’s’’ experience is by the Rev 
of Washington from incidents of his 
travels through Seabeck, Elkowa, Du- 
genness, and other towns along **Hood’s Canal” 
Adiniralty Inlet. The 


among savages and 





Territory, 
S'Kokonis, 
and 
feeling remark by preachers 
that their trials | 
from offences against cleanliness are quite as hard 


half-savages 


to endure as the offences 





against godliness, has an 





Another of our experiences, which is very un- 
pleasant, is with the vermin, especially the ‘fleas, 
which dwell constantly with the Indians and with 
some of the whites. I stood one evening and 
| preached in one of their houses, when Tam satisfied 
that I scratched every half minute during the ser- 
vice; for, although I stood them as long as L could, 
I pes Lnot he'p it. 

I would quietly take up one foot and rubit against 
the other leg; put my hand in my poeket or behind 
my back, and treat the creaturesas gently as Leould, 
and the like. 

Once in a while Iam obliged to stay over night in 
one of their houses in the winter, a thing I seldom | 
do unless there is no white man’s house near. 

Even in summer they are afraid the panthers will 
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AND NOT 
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eat me up if I sleep outside; but between the fleas, PAPER |For a sey: hes. ai 4 gee 
rats and smoke (for they often keep the house full Jeas than washing. pen Pact 


of smoke all night), sleep is not very refreshing, 
and the next morning [ feel more like a piece of 
bacon than a minister.—American Missionary, 


ples of a dozen kinds sent, postpaid, on | 
receipt f Is ets. WARD & G .Sta- 
tioners, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Easy tolearn toride. An ordinary 
rider can distance the best horse in 
aday 


o 
A TURTLE-DETECTIVE, 
The Philadelphia Press tells an amusing story of 
how 2 snapping-turtle detected a woman in the act 
of stealing: 
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srunon common roac 
unp for price-list ¢ 
page catalogue with full informa- 


tion. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 
85 Summer Street, Bost Mass, 


Sim 1 on their merits, as recommended by 
] y one patient to another, Moore's 
Pilules have become the most popular medicine 
of the day for Chills and all Malarial dis- 
eases, Sold by seg 50 for 50 cents (50-50). 
See pamphlet “Dr. C. C. Moore on Malaria,” sent 
free on application, 68 ¢ ortlandt street, New York. 





Brown Street market on Saturday morning was 
the scene of a ludicrous incident. An aged di vugh- 
| ter of the Emerald Isle, Who manages to eke out an 
existence by begging for “i little something to help 
an old woman along,” approached a fish-stand, and 
appealed to the proprietor for help—Just a tish, 
sir.” He was busily engaged in waiting on paying 
customers, and said,- 

“TL haven’t got anything for you. 

















She moved away, but not out of the building. Mention this paner. Trial box Free to any Minister. 
Unobserved, she walked back of the stand, where a — 


HEALY'S TONIC PILLS. 


A valuable standard remedy. Price $1 per box. Sold by 
druggists, or mailed. PHYSIOLOGICAL F ACTS, 


Cautiously lifting the cover, so as not to make 


large tub, covered with canvas, attracted her atten- | 
any noise, 


she ran her hand into the tub, and—well, | 


eaught hold of her linge rs, causing consid | | 
ain. “Och! mister! may God bless you; 
wne craythur off; do, please, ” was he r ple ading 
remark to the owner of the ee ° It was | 
found necessary to kill the turtte before the fingers | 
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We want an Agent (lady or gentleman) tn every town 
snd city in the S to sell our Crystal Flint 
Glassware, w ith any name engraved, Sells at 
sight, vou can make 810.00 a day at home. 
On receipt of $1.50 from any one wishing to become 
an agent we will send sample half dozen Goblets, se- 
eure ly packed, with any last name or initial hand- 
somely engraved, surrounded by a wreath, with 
full instructions and confidential terms to agents. 
+ | > Postage stamps taken. We refer to any commercial 


| te If you are re out of employment x secure anagency at once, 
SAVED BY A DOG. | ERIC! ; 


PPLY bunt 7 Fulton St., New York. 
What a shepherd's dog did to save the life of his rT ‘CLARA .? the most pop- 
. N AU CH T ular comic song published. 
Selling by thousands, and 


first-class in every respect; also Fatinitza Galop, intro- 
ducing airs from the new opera. These and 10 other choice 
vocal and instrumental pieces in July Musical Hours. 
4 mos. (48 choice 35 pieces) for 50¢, Cash or stamps. 

RIC CH AR DSON &C O., 37 Temple PI 


World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIR 


Exclusively. ALLsStyles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 








could be liberated, and when she was freed she left 











Two farm laborers near Stonehaven, England, 
found, the other night, while fishing beneath the 
rocks near the farm, that the rising tide had sepa- 
rated them from the shore. Neither could swim, 
and they despaired of their lives until one thought 
of sending to the farm a message by means of a 
collie dog that was with them. 

A message was written informing their friends of 
their perilous position, and fastened to the dog’s 
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G. ‘\y 














collar. The dog was then pe into the sea, and the Self-propulsion by means of hands 
captives had the pleasure of seeing him swim straight only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
to land and run off in the direction of the farm- rability and ease of movement un- 


| house. The paper having been observed, a messen- 
ger was sent to a fishing-village, about two miles off, 
for assistance, and 2 boat, which was pulled around 


equalled. Patentee and maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centenniz al Send stamp for Iiustrat- 








i niet la aan ed Catalogue. and mention Youth's 
rT ee oe Companion. HERBERT S. SMITH 
> 32 Platt Street, New York. 





A BANKER’'S KNOWLEDGE, 
A story is told of Baron Rothschild which shows 
his familiarity with the financial and political con- 
dition of Europe: 


ASTHMA. 


Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. 





Many years ago, when Lord Beaconstield was still 
Mr. Disraeli, he approached the late Sir Anthony de 

Rothsehild with « preliminary proposal fora loan | 
to a European State. The circumstances were such, 
said Mr. Disraeli, that he could not communicate, 
even confidentially, the name of the power for which | 
he was acting, but he desired to know whether the | 
idea of a loan, on exceptionally advantageous terms 
would be entertained. 

Sir Anthony replied, “IT will tell you if you will 
answer three questions, riz., the amount of present 
indebtedness of the power you represent, the form 
in which it is held, and the rate of interest.” The 
| — e answers were given, Whereupon Sir Anthony | 
j at once said, “The loan you want is for the Two 

Sicilies. We can have nothing to do with it.” In 

less than three months, Garibaldi had entered N: 

ples. 








Prepared from a German recipe obtained by the late 
Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It alleviated this disorder 
in his case when all other appliances of medical skill had 
been abandoned by him in despair. Inno case of a purely 
asthmatic eharacter has it failed to give immediate relief, 
and it has effected many permanent cures, It contains 
no poisonous or mjurious properties whatever; an infant 
may take it with perfect safety, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


St. Lovis. Nov. 10, 1877. 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.:— The relief the Jonas 
Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy afforded me was perfect: 1 
| have not had a bad night since taking it, and I have in no 
ease found anv relief until your Remedy came to hand. 
I most cheerfully recommend it to any one troubled with 
| Ilay Fever or Asthma, for it is the only remedy ever used 
by me with any good effects. Yours truly, 
WM. T 














eut in two halves | 


bs MASON, 
Of Messrs. Mason & Gorpon, Lawyers, 51744 Chestnut St. 
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Doy’t say a true word at the w rong time. | From Rev. JOS. E. ROY 
. aiid ities —~ = , ican Home Missionary Society, 
An old gentleman, on meeting some ladies whom “My mother had suffered eight years tecun the harvest 
asthma. The recurrence of this three-months’ agony 
every year must soon wear her out. ‘Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Asthma Remedy’ arrested the terrible disease, and has 
kept it off for the whole season, to the great joy of the 
family.” 


- Chicago ae of the Amer- 
to the NV. ¥. Independent: 


he had known as girls in his boyhood, cordially re- 
} marked,— 


“Bless me! How time flies! Let me see. It is 
lifty-two years come next April since we used to go 
to school together in the red school-house, I was a | 
little chap then, you remember, and you were fine | 
young women.” | 

The old man could never understand why his cor- 
dial greeting was received so coldly. 





[Published in the Alerandria Gazette. May, 1877.) 
“TO THE SUFFE tS BY ASTHMA, BRONCHI- 
TIS, Erc.—In the interest merely of such persons, with- 
ont any ¢ sonference with those who advertise it, I earnestly 





| urge all who suff _r by these distressing maladies to use 
——— ‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for Asthma.’ ete.” TT, B. 
| ae RTSON, Broad Run, Fauquier Co., Va. 


| A LITTLE boy refusing to take a pill, his mother 

placed it in a piece of preserved pear, and gave it — — 

|) to him; in a few minutes she asked, “Tommy, have JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 

you eaten the pe: ar?”’ Mannfacturersand Proprietors, No. 27 Central St., Boston. 
“Yes, mother,” he said, “all but the seed.’ FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


During the months of Tuly and August we will maii 

alogue of Pianos, for which we 
usually require two dec ent Stamps to be sent, to all who 
will write for itand mention this paper, and state whether 
they are thinking of purchasing a pianoforte soon. Cat- 
sent to every one, Whether parties are 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
PIANOFORTES, 


611 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
N. B.— During summer months, correspondence will 
receive fuller attention than can be given during the more 
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SOME SNOW HILL GIRLS. By 
C. BARNARD. I6mo. Tl. 

THE RUTHERFORD FROWN. 
75 cent 

_Boston: : D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 

GOOD CHANCE for honest, intelliger 
men oragents. New business; light orks 
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A Natural Beautifier for bleaching and purifying 
skin, and imparting a Clearness and Brilliancy ‘o 
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is soft and flexible in form, and may 
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| Harmless, Cleanly, Comfortable, Easy to Apply, and is 
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TOILET MASK 


Complexion that can not be produced by any other knowa 
This ingenious invention (the —_ one of the kind), 


It proves at once 
in- 


dispensable to Ladies who value a Beautiful Complexion. 
The MASK is sold at a moderate price—is designed to sup 


plant the use of injurious Cosmetics—and with ordinary 
will last for years. 
ticulars and testimonials, mailed FREE. 


Address, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
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1164 Broadway, New York. 
¢#™ All correspondence is-in charge of ladies who have had 
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